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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— ee 
T is believed that the Government will have to simplify very 
much the Tithes Bill if they are to pass it this Session, 
—to reduce it, in fact, to its lowest terms, by making the land- 
lord alone liable for the tithe, and abandoning the redemption 
clauses and all other contentious elements in the Bill. On the 
other hand, they will not only stick to their Customs Bill, 
which is, indeed, now nearly through the House of Commons, 
but will insist on carrying the Local Taxation measure, 
applying the yield of the extra spirit-duties to the use of 
the County Councils. And they will carry through their 
Trish Land-Purchase Bill, without the aid, we should hope, 
of an autumn Session. The threats of the Opposition are 
very terrible; but threats are not always so easy to carry 
out, especially when the country, instead of resisting the use 
of the Closure, rather enjoys it, regarding it very much as a 
navy yard regards the use of the hydrostatic press which 
pusheg a newly built vessel into the water. 


.A furious attack on the Licensing Clauses of the Customs 
Bill has been going on almost all the week, Sir William 
Harcourt doing his best to represent these clauses as pure 
bribes to the publicans; while the Parnellites, with a very 
different animus,—for they really wish to see publicans bought 
out,—have aided in the attack in order to press their point 
that the spirit-duties weigh very unfairly on Ireland, and that 
Ireland bears much more than her fair share of the public 
burdens. On Monday, the allies kept the Government at bay 
all night, Mr. Courtney disallowing the application of the 
Closure more than once, and Lord Hartington at last appealing 
to the Government to give way. On Tuesday, when the attack 
on the Licensing Clauses was resumed, it appeared that Mr. 
Goschen was perfectly ready, and had been perfectly ready on 
the previous day, to grant the Select Committee for which the 
Parnellite Members asked, to inquire into the relative financial 
burdens of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Goschen does not 
admit that Ireland is unfairly treated, but he is very anxious 
that the truth should be known as to whether Ireland is unfairly 
treated or not. After the Parnellites were satisfied that they 
were to have their Committee, their eager support of the 
Opposition collapsed, and on Wednesday the Licensing Clauses 
passed through Committee, in spite of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
and Mr. Caine’s fierce opposition. 


General Boulanger, defeated even in Paris, where he had 
hoped to carry the municipal elections, but’ seated only one 
councillor, has retired from the scene. In a letter published 
on Saturday, he requests his committee to dissolve itself, and 
announces that in future he will have “no intermediary” 
between himself and his supporters, and will devote himself 
to studying the questions interesting to the industrial classes. 
He “ remains the soldier of France and the democracy,” but will 








await his country’s call. His career is probably ended; but it 
will remain for years a temptation to aspirants, who will 
remember how very nearly an officer of mediocre capacity 
fixed on himself the regard of France. If General Boulanger 
had been a little bigger man in soul, he might have dismissed 
the Republic. As it is, he has shared the fate of Lafayette, 
though he has not retained the respect which never entirely 
quitted his prototype. Lafayette was as vain as Boulanger, 
and a soldier of much the same type; but he was a sincere 
Liberal, and sought no dictatorship. 


Prince Bismarck is amusing himself with talking to inter- 
viewers, to whom he makes speeches, as he used to do in the 
Reichstag, which look frank, and are just as frank as he 
pleases. He says, for example, that Napoleon III. once 
proposed to him to drive England out of the Mediterranean, 
and that he disconcerted him; but what possible aid could 
Prussia have given towards that project? We have quoted 
his remark on a Russian war, and must also quote his extra- 
ordinary view of the labour question :—‘“ The discontent of 
working men,” said the Prince to the correspondent of the 
Novoe Vremya, “is a kind of violent fever, but the dissatisfac- 
tion of capitalists is worse and more serious for the State. 
The existence of factories depends not upon the workmen, but 
upon the masters, and these must be considered, or it will be 
a far more serious matter. The majority of working men are not 
terrible. Les minorités turbulantes font la loi.” Working men, 
he added, can never be contented. Nobody is ever contented in 
Western Europe, or will be, till beliefs change ; but what does 
the Prince mean by the first sentences? That all capitalists, 
if too much irritated, will strike, and so, by throwing all work- 
men into the streets, produce a tremendous social convulsion ? 
That is not a sensible suggestion. A threat of that kind was, 
we have read, addressed by the great employers of labour in 
Paris to the Provisional Government, but it came to nothing. 
Grave disorder can never be the interest of capital, which, if 
deprived of a fair return, retreats silently and slowly to some 
place where interest is still obtainable. It cannot retreat if a 
revolution is raging, money unprocurable, and fixed plant 
worth nothing to sell. 


The trial of Major Panitza and his fellow-conspirators still 
proceeds at Sofia. The Major’s defence is substantially that 
he did mean revolution, but did not mean assassination, and 
never intended a Russian occupation at all. He did, however, 
he admits, agree to a “ military convention with Russia,” which 
would be much the same thing as occupation in the end. The 
Government allege that they can and will prove, from un- 
deniable documents, the complicity not only of Russian agents, 
but of the Czar; but, according to the correspondent of the 
Standard, they agree not to exact capital penalties. We do 
not quite understand M. Stambouloff’s eagerness to expose the 
direct complicity of the Russian Government in a plot which 
he describes as one of assassination. Does he perhaps wish to 
force on war, or does he think that, if he proves his case, 
Europe, recoiling before such evidence of political criminality, 
will intervene to protect Bulgaria? After the resignation dis- 
played by Europe under the kidnapping of Prince Alexander 
—the most astounding precedent ever set, even in the Hast— 
the Bulgarian Premier must, if the second hypothesis is true, 
be an exceedingly sanguine man. So far as yet appears, we 
should add, the “ evidence” does not prove that the Czar was 
aware of the plot, even if it does prove that a Russian agent 
said he would inform “Him.” A good many things are 
assumed to reach Gatschina which never get there. 


A telegram has been published in London stating that the 
American President has determined to veto “ the Silver Bill.” 
That is, we imagine, not the case. The President dreads in- 
flation, and will veto any Bill for the free coinage of silver; 
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but he will not quarrel outright with the immense interests 
which desire a larger consumption of silver. The result, there- 
fore, it is believed, will be a compromise under which the 
Treasury will buy £900,000 a month of silver, and issue 
certificates against it,—that is, in fact, will issue $100 notes 
secured on silver. This will consume the present output of 
American mines, but will not, the friends of the com- 
promise say, suck in silver from the whole world, as a 
scheme for free coinage would. The President is pro- 
bably right; but we confess to a wicked regret at his 
decision. Nothing can ruin or greatly injure the United 
States, and the world would benefit by a great object-lesson 
in bimetallism. If Washington could tie gold and silver to- 
gether in the ratio of sixteen, so could the rest of the world and, 
the possibility is just the undecided point. For the moment 
the Senate is “debating,” but in the United States debates 
never mean anything. Everything there is settled by out-of- 
door arrangements. 


Lord Salisbury, speaking in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall 
on Thursday, made some important statements about Africa. 
He denied utterly the rumours of his having surrendered 
British territory. He had surrendered nothing, for no 
agreement had been made, the German and British Govern- 
ments having as yet only interchanged views. He intimated, 
indeed, twice over, that after all there might be no agreement, 
the two parties being unable to arrive at a compromise. He 
cautioned his hearers against requiring the State to acquire 
territories so far inland that it was difficult to reach and im- 
possible to defend them, but thought it “ unjust ” to surrender 
territory in the occupation of the great Companies. He 


_ intended to work in harmony with them, but was clearly 


doubtful as to the speedy attainment of any definite result. 
He, however, carefully kept his own secret as to the actual 
line of the negotiations, as did Sir J. Fergusson, his representa- 
tive in the Commons, when questioned on the same evening. 
It is quite clear that we must make concessions to Germany if 
we want her to make concessions to us, and the public will do 
well to possess its soul in patience. Lord Salisbury, we may be 
quite sure, does not intend to irritate all Scotland, the City, 
and the Imperialists all at once. 





Mr. Burt, M.P. for Morpeth, presided on Tuesday at an 
International Conference representing 265,000 miners of all 
nations, held at Jolimont, in Belgium. He made an admirable 
speech, declaring that there was among British miners no 
difference of opinion as to the advisability of short hours, the 
only dispute being as to the mode of obtaining them. He was 
in favour of self-help, and not of legislative interference with 
full-grown men, more especially as the law would always be 
evaded where there was no Union to watch its operation. He 
acknowledged the value of strikes, but said they were two-edged 
weapons, requiring skill and discrimination in their use. They 
should not be employed until the resources of conciliation and 
arbitration had been exhausted. British Trade-Unionists were 
wholly opposed to violence. They were sure from experience that 
persistent agitation would give them all they required, more 
especially as they asked of Parliament fair-play rather than 
coddling. The miners should insist on their right of combina- 
tion, but regard those who advocated outrage as their greatest 
enemies. We trust that Mr. Burt’s almost statesmanlike 
speech, which was, of course, intelligible only to a part of his 
audience, will be translated all over the Continent. It formsa 
marked contrast to the “ peppered tongue” which the leading 
workmen in France too often serve out as food to their disciples. 


To those who actually hear him, Mr. Gladstone can never 
be uninteresting. There is far too much play in his face, too 
much music in his voice, too much energy in his action. But 
to those who only read his speech at Norwich yesterday week, 
it certainly seemed not a little flat and dull. Even the little 
speech at the Ipswich station, in answer to Canon Bulstrode’s 
address, was more interesting, for it contained the scornful 
sentence against the Unionists: “They impute to us this 
character of separatists which in their own understanding,—I 
suppose they have understandings,—they must know to be 
utterly absurd.” In the Norwich speech there was no touch 
of oratory so effective. He spoke of the Parnell Commission 
as “that conspicuous iniquity,” and described it as resulting 
in “shameful and disgraceful proceedings.” He charged the 
Government with having utterly wasted the time of Parlia- 
ment in a Session in which the magnanimity of the Opposition, 





EE Bn 
and the Closure rules under which they act, have secured 
them signal opportunities of effective legislation, He — 
of the Parliamentary majority as a “ domineering 9 
toring majority.” The only touch of moderation was in ri 
sentence in which Mr. Gladstone actually refrained f : 
calling the Irish Land-Purchase Bill a « guilty” mea, mn 
“ This is, I will not say a guilty, but I think it a most ton = = 
and impolitic measure.” That is a stretch of mode mie 
for which Unionists must be thankful. dali 





In his speech at Lowestoft on Saturday, Mr. Gladston 
capped completely his speeches of the previous day by sa a 
that what is alleged concerning the atrocities of the Mabon 
medan officials in Armenia, is nothing to compare in guilt 
with the atrocities of the Irish Constabulary in Ireland, con 
sidering that the one country is Mahommedan and the other 
Christian. He declared also that the alleged Siberian atrocities 
of the Russian police are just of a piece with the atrocities 
at Mitchelstown three years ago, though he described the 
Siberian outrages as consisting in the ruthless shooting-down 
of a number of prisoners “without judicial process, without 
either the form or the substance of law.” It appears 
according to Mr. Gladstone, that innocent Irishmen, not con- 
victs, like the Russian prisoners, but citizens engaged in a 
lawful occupation, were on that occasion shot down by the 
police without excuse of any kind ;—the fact being, as Mr. 
Balfour explained in his speech on Wednesday in Essex, that 
these innocent and peaceful citizens had driven the police 
back into their barracks with blackthorn sticks, assailed them 
with showers of stones, had nearly killed one police officer, 
and were only fired upon by the police in self-defence. The 
same thing happened under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
and on one such occasion two women were killed, but Mr. 
Gladstone was at that time unconscious of the plusquam 
Mahommedan cruelty in such attempts of the police to 
defend their own lives. 


The French Senate has passed a Bill enabling the Magis- 
trates to punish printed insults to officers of State by summary 
sentences, as insults to individuals are already punished. The 
Bill was strongly defended in the Chamber by the Minister of 
Justice, M. Faillitres; but the Reactionaries of all parties 
joined the Radicals to defeat it, and it was thrown out by 347 
to 189. The necessity for such a Bill has arisen from the 
refusal of juries to convict when the object of a libel was a 
public man; but the remedy goes a little too far. Magistrates 
in France always protect the party in power, and might use 
their authority to stifle charges of corruption which it is 
necessary to investigate. The remedy wanted for the abuse 
of freedom in such a country is trial before a tribunal of 
trustworthy Judges, not before an individual Magistrate who 
has promotion to earn. 


Lord Wemyss on Monday made a wildly discursive speech in 
the Upper House against Socialistic legislation, which means, 
in his mouth, any legislation not intended to put down crime 
or free men from restrictions. During the five years, he said, 
preceding 1889, 308 Socialistic Bills were introduced in Par- 
liament, and 40 of them were carried, 10 of them being 
Bills interfering with the sale of alcohol! Lord Salisbury 
replied in a sensible speech, in which he declared that every 
proposal must be dealt with on its merits; that the Mint 
and the Post Office might be termed “ Socialist institutions ” 
—the Poor-Law certainly is one—and that most of the wild pro- 
posals which Lord Wemyss had quoted were mere symptoms of 
a temporary phase of the public mind. The object of Socialism 
in England is not robbery, but to spend public money on 
a useless object; and the taxpayers will soon find out and 
stop that waste. We are not so sure of that, as we have 
argued elsewhere ; but we are sure that the following sentences 
contain a piece of wisdom much too often forgotten. Re- 
ferring to the wild projects mentioned by Lord Wemyss, the 
Premier said:—‘*My noble friend attaches too much im- 
portance to words. These are days of words. Words are 
used at the present day without attaching very much meaning 
to them, and the result is that the effect of words is very much 
diminished, and people read them without having the least 
impression made upon their minds. You will see the most 
extraordinary doctrines preached, the most strange deductions 
evolved, and yet the public look on” with an indifference 
which, were the words translated into action, would vanish in 
a moment. There are, however, continued Lord Salisbury, 
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t social evils still remaining, and we must grapple with 
them as we can, one by one. If we can cure them, “ we must 
not mind being called Socialists.” 


The trustees of the British Museum have got hold of a great 
curiosity in the shape of a Chinese bank-note printed in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, several years before the 
establishment of the first European bank (said to be the bank 
established at Barcelona in 1401), and three centuries before the 
establishment of the Bank of Stockholm in 1668. The Chinese 
had bank-notes at a much earlier date, for Marco Polo saw some 
of them, printed on the inner bark of trees, before the end of 
the thirteenth century. Itis remarkable that the Chinese had 
invented all the four principal modern instruments,—the 
compass, printing, gunpowder, and paper currency,—long 
before Europe had any of them, and yet that they remained 
almost useless tools in the hands of that acute but barren- 
minded people. Even their artillery, which they used centuries 
before Europe knew anything of artillery, appears to have been 
of hardly any real value to them. They never seem to have 
put out their ideas to interest, but kept them wrapped up in 
napkins till they forgot their existence. 


The Bishopric of St. Albans, which had, it is said, been 
offered to Dr. Liddon, and was by him declined, is to be con- 
ferred on the Rev. John Wogan Festing, Vicar of Christ 
Church, Albany Street. Mr. Festing is a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree in 1860, from Trinity College. 
Except that the Bishop designate is a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
we know absolutely nothing of his ecclesiastical or scholarly 
qualifications. 


Mr. Chamberlain presided on Monday at the annual meeting 
of the Committee of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist Asso- 
ciation, and made an admirable speech, in which he showed 
how absurd it was to treat a Government which had gone far 
beyond the “ authorised programme ” of 1885 as a reactionary 
Government. He exposed the policy of the Opposition in 
overloading with amendments, intended to kill rather than to 
improve, Bills which they had no wish to see passed by a 
Unionist Government; and he showed how something like 
half the Parnellites who profess to be so indignant against 
the licensing clauses of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, had vehemently opposed even the Sunday closing of Irish 
public-houses. In the obstruction which is now going on, Mr. 
Chamberlain held that Parliamentary government is on its 
trial in a sense in which it has never been on its trial before. 
Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly right. If Parliamentary pro- 
cedure had been successfully blocked in former years, it might 
plausibly enough have been said that it was for want of a 
popular franchise that it was so blocked. Now it can only be 
said that it is that popular franchise itself which has failed; 
that the democracy has thronged its own path, and rendered 
its own way impassable. 


Sir William Harcourt spoke in the Town Hall, Bermondsey, 
on Tuesday. He congratulated himself and his party, and 
Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of Committees, on the success 
with which they had resisted the application of the Closure 
during the all-night sitting of Monday; and said that while 
some English workmen were agitating for an Hight-Hour Bill, 
he, for his part, should be thankful for a Twenty-Hour Bill. 
He recalled a saying of Mr. Disraeli’s about the House of 
Commons :—“ There are moments of emotion, but, taking it 
altogether, it is the dullest place I was ever in in my life.” 
One cannot help wondering, then, why he spent half a life- 
time there; but we suppose the truth to be that men do like 
very dull work indeed, if it is the necessary condition of the 
gratification of their ruling passion, whether that be power, 
or wealth, or knowledge. Sir William Harcourt went on to 
chaff the Liberal Unionists for their panegyrics on each 
other at the banquet to Lord Hartington last week, and 
cheered his Bermondsey audience by classing himself (a 
Plantagenet) amongst them, saying that the grand guests at 
the Crystal Palace were not “common people like you and 
me.” Mr. Goschen had praised the Liberal Unionists as a 
“historical party.” He had no objection to that. The 
Jacobites were a historical party; the French Legitimists 
were a historical party; and, indeed, historical parties are 
mostly dead parties,—to which class he gathered that the 
Liberal Unionists belong. He would even suggest for them 
an epitaph :—“They lived upon coercion; their daily food 





was their own broken pledges; and their latter end was 
hastened by drink.” Sir William Harcourt is in too great a 
hurry. Precipitate epitaphs are apt to be remembered as 
monuments rather of their authors’ violent impatience than 
of the vainly desired decease which refuses to occur. 


A bronze statue to the late W. E. Forster was unveiled last 
Saturday in Forster Square, Bradford, by the Marquis of 
Ripon, who had acted with him when he was Vice-President 
of the Council of Education (Lord Ripon being Lord 
President), and had, indeed, throughout Mr. Forster’s politi- 
cal life, been one of his warmest friends. In dealing with 
Mr. Forster’s Irish administration, Lord Ripon, of course, 
avuided the vexed question of Home-rule, on which (at the 
end of his life in 1886) Mr. Forster and Lord Ripon took 
different sides. But Lord Ripon called attention to the zeal 
and the personal courage which Mr. Forster displayed in 
accepting the Secretaryship to the Lord-Lieutenant, and in 
conducting his controversy with the Irish Nationalist Party. 
Certainly if chivalric disinterestedness and chivalric courage 
could have solved the Irish problem, Mr. Forster was pre- 
cisely the man to solve it. But the problem was too complex; 
and perhaps that intensity of zeal with which the Irish Question 
contrives to inspire those who take it up, whether on this side 
or on that, is not the most favourable quality for success in 
Ireland. Certainly Mr. Parnell and Mr. Balfour, in their 
opposite camps, have gained more authority by a certain dis- 
play of frigidity and indifference, than Mr. Forster gained by 
his eager philanthropy and his personal gallantry. 


The French Government is evidently determined that it will 
not relax its hold upon the details of government in Egypt. 
M. Ribot has assented at last to the conversion of part of the 
Egyptian Debt, but upon extraordinarily mean conditions. 
The Preference Five per Cent. Stock and the Four-and-a-Half 
per Cent. Loan of 1888, together amounting to twenty-four 
millions, are to be exchanged for a new preference loan, 
bearing interest not exceeding 4 per cent.,—that is, probably 
33 per cent. in all. The Daira and Domain Loans, thirteen 
and a half millions together, are also to be similarly reduced, 
but no further conversion of the entire new debt is to take 
place for fifteen years. The money saved, again, is to accumu- 
late until all the Powers have agreed as to the purpose to which 
it shall be applied. The project, moreover, of selling the 
Daira and Domain estates, with a view to paying off debt, 
though sanctioned, is only sanctioned to the extent of 
£300,000 a year. They will therefore take some twenty 
years to sell, during which time the separate establishments 
for their management, which are partly French, are to be 
kept up. The French Government, in fact, gives way upon 
a point, the actual conversion, upon which resistance would 
have involved something like a robbery of the Egyptian 
taxpayer, but retains for Frenchmen all the profit, and for 
itself all the right of interference that it can. That policy is 
exceedingly small, and raises a suspicion that the French 
Foreign Office has been greatly pressed by individual firms 
which benefit by the restrictions. 


The Government of Germany denies semi-officially the 
report of an inclination towards a Russian alliance, and 
General von Caprivi, writing to a Committee of the Reichstag, 
declares that the only thing he has to tell them is that 
Germany adheres strongly to the alliance of the Three Powers. 
Nobody doubts that, the point in dispute being whether there 
is any intention of admitting Russia into the League, and so 
changing its character. This will not be settled until the 
Emperor and the Ozar have met at Krasnoe-Selo. It should 
be observed that Prince Bismarck, who is talking a good deal, 
has informed a correspondent of the Novoe Vremya that he 
regards a war with Russiaas most undesirable. Victory could 
bring Germany nothing except Poland, and if she had Poland, 
half her electors would be Roman Catholics. If war with 
Russia could bring nothing, and yet the fear of Russia is the 
great burden on Germany, the Emperor must desire an 
arrangement with St. Petersburg, which would, for some years 
at least, relieve his subjects. The difficulty is to secure that 
result without alienating Austria, half of whose subjects hate 
the idea of a partition of the Balkans. The Emperor, how- 
ever, has self-confidence enough to make the trial. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CASE FOR USING THE STRONGEST FORM 
OF CLOSURE. 


fap is more painful than to read in immediate 

succession a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s denying all 
obstruction, and, indeed, even asserting that the Opposition 
have shown extraordinary and conspicuous magnanimity 
in supporting everything in the measures of the Govern- 
ment which could by any stretch of partiality be regarded 
as well-intentioned, and a speech of any one of the leading 
members of the Government, or any of the Liberal Unionist 
leaders, imputing to the Opposition the most unscrupulous 
obstruction, and especially the intention of making all 
legislation impossible in order to convince the country 
of the gross incompetence and mismanagement which 
has wasted so much valuable time already, and is 
unable to turn to good account even so much as still 
remains. To any man of calm judgment reading in 
direct succession such speeches as these, it must be 
painfully clear that Parliamentary wrath has got to a 
head at which it seriously endangers the sobriety and 
the intelligence of party leaders. Even to an experienced 
journalist, well accustomed to such shocks of contending 
parties, there is something bewildering and dismaying in 
the violent and explicit contradictions in which, on very 
narrow and clearly defined issues, the two opposing parties 
indulge. If equally vehement and explicit contradictions 
were heard in any Court of Justice on a matter of fact 
equally determinate, the Court would certainly come to the 
conclusion that the witnesses of one of the two parties to 
the action had been deliberately fabricating their evidence. 
It would be a mistake to come to that conclusion in the 
present case. We all know Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley 
too well to suppose for a moment that they would fabricate 
their evidence on the plain facts of Parliamentary life ; 
and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley ought at least to know 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain too well to sup- 
pose for a moment that they would fabricate their evidence 
on such matters. But when we have convinced ourselves 
of the genuine good faith,—so far as those words can 
be applicable to thoroughgoing partisans at all,—of the 
accusations made on each side of the question, we 
have only convinced ourselves that political passion runs 
so high as to render anything approaching to candour 
and impartiality almost unattainable in the party life of the 
present day. And it is hard to conceive a conviction more 
depressing and humiliating than this. For our own parts, 
we are absolutely sure that a very considerable amount 
of deliberately intended waste of time does take place in 
Parliament, and a still greater amount of involuntary and 
unintended though not deeply regretted waste of Parlia- 
mentary time. But we have no more doubt that, on the 
other hand, one or two serious mistakes have been made by 
the Government (such, for instance, as the refusal to enter- 
tain any of the suggestions made by the Opposition as to 
the addition to the resolution concerning the Report of 
the Parnell Commission, of some amende to Mr. Parnell 
for the false accusation involved in the production of the 
forged letters by the Times), than we have that a great 
deal of Parliamentary time has been deliberately wasted 
both by the Parnellites and by their Gladstonian allies. 
We are not only convinced that the truth lies between 
the assertions of the party leaders on each side,—though 
we do not think that it lies as near to the one side 
as it does to the other side of the controversy,—but we 
believe that some of the most astounding of the state- 
ments made are misstatements at least as involuntary as a 
child’s belief that the darkness is full of hostile influences. 
Nevertheless, while we admit as much as this, we do not 
in the least admit that this state of things furnishes any 
excuse, much less any good reason, for acquiescing in a 
fruitless Session. It is true, we have no doubt, that there 
is fault on both sides; but that is no justification at all for 
letting the faults on both sides excuse the Administration 
from insisting on passing, even, if that be necessary, with 
very inadequate debate, such of the measures they have 
introduced as are in their opinion really essential to the 
needs of the situation. As Mr. Chamberlain said on 
Monday at Birmingham, Parliamentary institutions are 
now really on their trial, But they cannot be fairly 
tried without a good deal of firmness on the part 
of the responsible Ministers. If the difficulties of 








the situation are to justify Ministers j ink 
from the use of the most aveaeed form ‘of te 
the form which fixes a date at which the remai am 
clauses of a contested measure shall be put and voted 
upon without debate,—then Parliamentary government, 
will be no longer on its trial; it will be virtual] af 
finally condemned. The only chance of securing a Ps 
of the present evils, is to let Parliament see that the a 
stituencies will not allow the majority to efface itself so 
because party passion runs so high that nothing yi be 
done without a suspension of the ordinary rules of debate 
We admit that this is not exclusively the fault of either 
party, but to some unequal extent, of both parties, We 
will even admit,—difficult as it is to admit,—that Mr. 
Gladstone is serious, and not consciously exaggerating. 
when he says that the scandal of the Siberian atrocities 4 
rivalled or even surpassed by the scandal of the resistance 
of the Irish Constabulary to the violence offered them in 
the Mitchelstown affray (though a precisely similar affra, 
happened under his own Government in which two Sanit 
were killed). Still, this heat of party passion is no 
manner of excuse for acquiescing in the absolute paralysis 
of Parliament. Even if the leader of the whole Opposition 
is now inspired with prepossessions and prejudices as 
fatal to the calm conduct of public business as were those 
of a minute section of the Opposition about eight years ago 
when Mr. Gladstone himself overruled that minute section, 
with as high-handed an application of the Closure as that 
which he now so passionately denounces, that only proves 
the absolute duty of overbearing his resistance now as 
firmly as he overbore Mr. Parnell’s resistance then. 


We maintain that, however true it may be that the high 
anger which now prevails between the two parties is due 
to faults on both sides, and no matter in what degree the 
culpability should be divided between those two sides, 
the one thing perfectly clear is, that unless it is intended 
to destroy Parliamentary government altogether, it cannot 
be right to acquiesce in a complete paralysis of the Legisla- 
ture for all legislative purposes however urgent. We 
should say precisely the same if Mr. Gladstone were in 
power and the Unionists in Opposition. If, when his 
Home-rule measure had been produced, and had beer 
fairly discussed on its merits by the House of Commons, 
the Unionists, though in a minority, were determined to 
obstruct its passage through the House of Commons by 
sheer waste of time, Mr. Gladstone would, we think, owe 
it to the country to force it through the House of 
Commons by the same use of the Closure which we 
now advocate. Once admit that it is the duty of 
a Parliamentary majority to acquiesce in the tyranny 
of a Parliamentary minority, and you admit that Par- 
liamentary government is an utter failure. Use what- 
ever power may be necessary to assert the will of the 
majority, and you do at least save the right of the people 
to apply such remedies to the evils of the day as the 
statesmen trusted by the people recommend. And that 
being so, Parliament may yet deal with the mischiefs 
involved in obstruction in some satisfactory manner (such 
as the reduction of the numbers of the deliberative 
assemblies which constitute the Legislature to a more 
manageable limit). But once let the democracy realise 
that it is bound hand and foot by Parliamentary pre- 
cedents, and cannot even apply to the situation such 
remedial measures as its own trusted advisers recom- 
mend, and it is obvious to the commonest sagacity 
that Parliamentary government must cease. It is ridi- 
culous to maintain that a great people, after struggling 
long for the right of determining its own political 
destiny, will acquiesce in the conclusion that it can do 
nothing of the kind, because the party which was beaten 
at the polls insists on using the technicalities of Parlia- 
mentary forms to defy the will of those who defeated it. 
Such a scene as that which happened on Monday and 
Tuesday nights is a reductio ad absurdum of Parliamentary 
institutions. On Monday night, the Parnellites dragged 
on a most unprincipled resistance to clauses of the 
Licensing Bill to which most of them had no serious 
objection, because they wished to force upon the Govern- 
ment the appointment .of a Select Committee to inquire 
into and report upon the relative weight of the financial 
burdens of Ireland and Great Britain, for which the 
proper time had not yet come. On Tuesday night, when 
the clause was reached which opened up the issue between 
Ireland and Great Britain, it appeared that the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer,—whose fairness in these matters Mr. 


‘nself admitted only a few nights ago,—was 
nena eo and had en all the time perfectly 
Potting, to grant this Select Committee, without the appli- 
cation of any obstruction at all. The obstruction had 
been, in fact, due to a preconceived conviction on the part 
of the Parnellites that they were about to be refused what 
the proper time had not even come for asking. Obstruc- 
tion of this kind is a mockery to the democracy, an insult 
to the people. The most inexcusable of all courses under 
such circumstances would be to hesitate to use the power of 
the majority to bear down the resistance of the minority. 
We have said that we should take the same ground even 
if our opponents were in power. It is a mere abdication of 
the rights of a democracy to do otherwise. If a minority 
will not acquiesce in its beating, it must be forced to 
acquiesce unless popular government is to cease altogether. 
Let a popular majority once stand helpless in the presence 
of its opponents, and the next step must be an appeal to 
force, a dictatorship of some kind or other. But let the 
majority peremptorily assert itself, and then there is still 
hope that Parliament will find fresh means for rendering 
deadlocks like the present less probable for the future. 





MR. PARNELL’S POSITION. 


OW one would like to know exactly what Mr. Parnell 
H thinks of the present situation, what to his mind 
the outlook for the next few years actually is ! One suspects 
that, although he talks, as he did on Tuesday at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, of ‘“‘the present victorious, inde- 
pendent, Irish Parliamentary party” which he has formed, 
his mind must in secret be consumed with a fever of 
anxiety. In many respects, if not in all, things are not 
going well with him. He has won many victories of a 
kind, the greatest, perhaps, being his recognition by a 
great number of Englishmen as a patriot instead of an 
enemy—a victory whick would have been impossible in 
any other country in the world—but his triumphs have all 
been attended with one ill consequence which for him is 
grave. They have taught his adversaries patience, and 
have indurated their opinions until, as the Daily News 
tells the world some three times a week, they vote with 
the unswerving firmness of “a mechanical majority.” He 
has, he may say to himself, tamed “the Castle ;” but then, 
the new “Castle” governs far better than the old, ard 
Ireland is sinking into an order which, though he probably 
approves it in itself—for Mr. Parnell is no anarchist—is a 
serious impediment to his plans. He has reduced the 
rent of Ireland—we are writing as if from his own 
point of view—by 30 per cent.; but in so doing he 
has increased his followers’ profits in the same pro- 
portion, and profitable business and agitation do not 
go well together. He has compelled a British Govern- 
ment to propose an agrarian revolution which, in prin- 
ciple, substitutes occupying freehold for the British 
tenure so detested in Ireland; but then, every Irish- 
man who becomes a freeholder ceases, in part at least, 
to be a discontented man. He has made of Home- 
rule for Ireland an English party cry, which is a 
solid political achievement, and one that would have 
seemed wonderful to O’Connell; but then, the Home- 
rule which is popular is not the Home-rule he sighs 
for. Nine out of ten of the English friends who promise 
him a Parliament in Dublin, mean by a Parliament only 
a kind of glorified County Council, and, when they wake 
to his meaning, will fall away from his side. And, finally, 
he has cleared himself, if not of all the charges brought 
against him by the Times, at least of all which he cares 
about, or concerning which his followers felt anxiety ; 
but then, time slips past for him as for the rest 
of the world, and his has not been the life which 
at eighty leaves men hale. This generation knows one 
very old revolutionary leader, but men with Kossuth’s 
constitution are very scarce. Early as Mr. Parnell began 
his career, if he has to wait through another Parliament he 
will be fifty years old, his greatest supporter will have re- 
treated from the thick of the battle, he himself will have 
fought—and, remember, the fight is to carry a revolution 
through—without winning for eighteen years, and, for 
aught he knows, or we know, he may be looking out on a 
changed world, a world in which a great war has for a 
generation killed out in Englishmen the altruistic feeling 
which, whether Mr. Parnell recognises it or not, is the 


first secret of his strength. The enigma of his character 
is not yet read, perhaps never will be, though he must, 
like all other great agitators, have been closely watched by 
men he scarcely knows; but if he is human, he must be 
feverishly anxious to win at the next Election, and so to 
see before he has grown too weary, the installation of a 
Government pledged to secure the triumph of his im- 
possible Cause. A quarter of a century is a long time for 
an ambitious man to wait. 

We think there is evidence of this anxiety in Mr. 
Parnell’s speech of Tuesday. With the object of 
that speech we have, unlike many of our Unionist 
contemporaries, no sort of quarrel. We see no reason 
whatever why, if the Home-rule agitation is allowable 
at all, Mr. Parnell should not raise funds to help him 
to win English seats at the next Election? He must 
employ the money under the provisions of the Acts regu- 
lating election expenses; but that condition granted, he 
has a right to raise it if he can. Weare a little surprised 
to find that if the Irish Catholics in England are as enthu- 
siastic for Home-rule as he believes them to be, any money 
is required to put their names on the register; but if it is 
so, there is no harm in a subscription to pay expenses. All 
other parties raise such funds, though they do it usually 
in silence, and the necessity of doing it in the Irish case by 
blare of trumpet arises from the position. Itis, no doubt, 
strange to English ears to hear a sum of £60,000 spoken 
of asa noble subscription, when it comes from a nation 
panting for a revolution; but then, the English think 
in large figures, and 6d. a head may be as much 
as Irish Home-rulers can conveniently subscribe. All 
that we see in the speech is the eagerness it betrays 
not to leave a chance unused at the Election, an eager- 
ness which urged the speaker into imprudent frankness. 
We should not have thought, unless he had told us, 
that there are in Great Britain only 750,000 born Irish 
people, including women and children, for that is only 
125,000 adult males, or, accepting the usual proportion 
of voters to male adults, only 90,000 voters, scattered 
among five millions. And many politicians have for- 
gotten, even if they ever knew, that the number of 
persons of Irish descent in Britain is, by the admission 
of their own chiefs, under two millions—that is, a fifteenth 
of the population—or that the Irish voters are only 
300,000. Of these, we should say, judging by Mr. 
Parnell’s speech, not one in two ever votes; and the total 
of Irish voters, therefore, comes only to 3 per cent. 
of the voters on the register, a proportion not in itself 
sufficient to affect many returns. As a matter of 
fact, it does affect many, because the Irish vote so con- 
centrates itself in the great towns, and the voters stick 
together; but we rather wonder Mr. Parnell did not leave 
the figures, as Socialists do when they talk of their millions, 
in a menacing obscurity. The eagerness, however, is all 
the more marked, and one wonders whether, natural as we 
have shown it to be, it arises more from hope or fear. Does 
Mr. Parnell think the victory near, or does he fear it is 
still far off? We know Mr. Gladstone’s mind on the 
subject, and that of Mr. Labouchere, but Mr. Parnell’s 
is a very different mind from that of either leader. He does 
not regard politics, as the Member for Northampton does, 
with the interest he might feel in a game of whist; and 
we have never been able to trace in his speeches any indi- 
cation that he possesses even a useful degree of capacity 
for self-deception. He may dream of an impossible 
future, but he understands the present. He has, too, no 
prejudice in favour of the British democracy. It must 
seem to him, from the very success of his career, a mightily 
foolish body—and experienced men always retain a slight 
fear of fools—and he once said in a speech, without giving 
reasons, that he held it in distrust. That is suggestive of 
insight of a kind, and there is no reason to believe that he 
has much modified his opinion. Unlike most of his fol- 
lowers, Mr. Parnell knows the history of that democracy ; 
he has watched its action for twenty years from a stand- 
point as separate as if it were just outside the planet; and 
he has possibly—though this, we admit, is one of the 
hidden enigmas of his character—much of that sympathy 
born of dislike which is sometimes so sagacious. Iago 
made no blunders as to Othello’s inner self. Mr. Parnell 
must doubt in his secret soul whether the democracy really 
intends to surrender one of its European provinces, and 
whether it may not wake to a conviction that it is being 





deluded. Accepting Mr. Parnell and Mr. Schnadhorst as 
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both “ foreigners ” in some sense, we had rather, we confess, 
hear Mr. Parnell’s opinion as to the next Election than Mr, 
Schnadhorst’s—who, by-the-way, is said to be growing 
Imperialist at the Cape—and should not be at all surprised 
to find it oue that would greatly amaze Mr. Gladstone. At 
all events, it is one which induces him to take time by the 
forelock, to make a strong appeal for funds in a quarter 
as yet untapped—the Irish wealth in England must be 
very considerable, and has not as yet been poured out—and 
to express at least as much reliance upon the sort of 
organisation which solicitors manage as upon the enthu- 
siasm of the classes to whom he appeals. That is rather 
significant, though not so significant as the horror Mr. 
Parnell expresses at the very idea of the postponement of 
the General Election beyond next year. The Tory leaders, 
he says, could never be so “infatuated” as to destroy their 
own chances by a delay like that. Now, “ infatuation ” is 
not the word by which politicians publicly describe any 
act they think to their own advantage. They may declare 
it iniquitous, or detestable, or, if the adjectives of oppro- 
brium have been used-up, even ungonstitutional, but 
infatuated, no! ‘Infatuated” conduct in your enemies is 
conduct from which you expect damage ; and Mr. Parnell, 
in describing delay as infatuated, indicates that in his inner 
mind he considers that time is with his foes. 





THE COURT AND THE COMMAND-IN-CHIEF. 


T is a little difficult to understand the “dynastic 
reasons ’’ which, it is said, render the Queen so averse 

to the proposed “reorganisation” of the Army, or, more 
accurately, to the proposed modification in its general control. 
Lord Hartington’s Committee recommended in substance, 
as, in truth, every Army reformer has recommended, in one 
fashion or another, for the past half-century, that on the 
next vacancy in the office of the “General Commanding- 
in-Chief,” that great post should not be filled up, but that 
its powers and duties should be transferred to a Chief of 
the Staff, who would be appointed by and responsible to 
the Ministerof War. The objects of this change are, first, 
to get rid of the friction which has always existed between 
the Horse Guards and the Ministry of War; and, secondly, 
to widen the area of selection to the highest post in the 
Army. Theoretically, of course, the Minister of War, being 
solely responsible to Parliament for the Army, possesses all 
power, and cannot be made more absolute by any change ; 
but in practice he is only one of two effective chiefs. He 
does not give orders to the Commander-in-Chief, but only 
eonsults with him; he cannot remove him without an 
almost impossible struggle; and he constantly finds his 
plans thwarted or laid aside in consequence of resistance 
from his official subordinate. The Commander-in-Chief is, 
in fact, as strong as the Minister; is steadily protected by 
the Crown; and is armoured in legal powers, old traditions, 
and military etiquette, which make him, as regards many 
branches of work, virtually independent. This is an acknow- 
ledged evil, which it has for nearly half-a-century past 
been an object with statesmen to abolish; and if the 
suggested change were carried out, it would be abolished. 
The Chief of the Staff would have no independent position ; 
though the greatest of officials, he would in theory be only 
a Permanent Under-Secretary of War; and he would, as a 
matter of course, obey the orders of his responsible chief. 
He would, as the adviser on all service questions, hold a 
great place in the State; his knowledge alone would make 
him in many respects the superior of the Minister, who under 
our system is always a civilian ; and custom and convenience 
would soon restore to him much independent authority ; 
but his power of resistance would be gone. The Ministry 
of War would become in reality what it is now in 
theory, a strictly Parliamentary department, ruling the 
Army as completely as the Admiralty rules the Fleet. 
Friction would end, and end in the only possible way, 
for the only alternative, which is to make the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief independent of Parliament, is prac- 
tically impossible. | Moreover, the change would give 
the Ministry a real power of choice as to the officer 
to whom the direct control of the Army should be 
entrusted ; and they could select the most competent or 
the most experienced man; the man, for instance, who 
was genuinely willing to carry out changes upon which 
they had decided. At present they have no such 
choice. The Crown claims the right of appointing the 
Commander-in-Chief, and always appoints either a soldier- 





Prince, or, as in the case of the Duk “fa 
and Lord Hardinge, a soldier sure to armen ee 
of all with the Court ideas. We need not’ say than 
constitutional theory, the Crown has no such ri ht, i 
Sovereign being as much bound to accept advice about the 
Army as about any other department of the State: } 
the matter does not interest the people, which poets ns 
war-time, will not attend to questions of military po “4 
tion; and no Ministry familiar with the precedents of 
this reign, will enter on a struggle with the Court on 
subject in which the Court feels a passionate leisene 
but the people do not. The Ministry, therefore, under the 
present system, cannot place at the head of the Army the 
man they think fittest to direct it, cannot even be sure that 
the officer they will be obliged to select will be either 
equal to the duties of his post, or disposed under all 
circumstances to give them the incalculable benefit of com. 
pletely willing service. They are entirely responsible for the 
Army, yet fettered in providing that Army with a brain 
The Cabinet, therefore, is understood to desire to make 
the change recommended by Lord Hartington’s Committee . 
but it is also understood that the Queen resists, and the 
question is, why? The accredited answer is now, as it 
was when the Duke of Cambridge was appointed, “ For 
dynastic reasons ;” but that explanation, though it sounds 
impressive, is not very satisfactory. The Queen must be 
expected to consider the interests of the Monarchy in a 
way no adviser can entirely do; but what possible 
loss can the Monarchy sustain from a change which 
in theory has been made already, and which in practice 
would leave every officer just as completely the Queen’s 
servant as he is now? Is it loss of dignity that is 
feared ? There would even be a gain of dignity. The 
Sovereign would remain exactly as at present, the legal 
head of the Army, the source of all commissions, the 
person in whose favour every officer took the military 
oath. She cannot personally command, nor will a King 
of England ever again be allowed, like a Continental 
monarch, to lead his army in the field. She would only 
be relieved of a certain responsibility which now attaches 
to her, among the few who cousider the subject, for in- 
sisting on limiting the headship of the Army to the Royal 
family, for limiting the right to promotion of the ablest 
Generals, and for, in appearance, preferring a dynastic 
interest to the welfare of the Army, and through it of the 
whole State. It is the loyalty of the people which protects 
the dignity of the British Crown, and there is no incentive 
to loyalty like the sight of perfect efficiency in all depart- 
ments of the Executive, the certainty that, whatever may 
be the result of war, the Crown and its advisers have left 
no means of ensuring victory uncared for or postponed. 
There can be no means quite so important as a clear brain 
at the head of the Army; and in extending the area of 
choice, the Queen directly and very largely improves her 
chance of securing those means. Is it the fear of loss of 
patronage? We do not believe a word of the calumny, 
though it is so often repeated. The improvement in this 
respect during the reign of Queen Victoria has been 
such as would have been incredible to the courtiers 
of the preceding three reigns, who expected the “ King’s 
men” almost to monopolise military posts conferring either 
distinction or emolument. The Queen bans no one, 
and has promoted no one too rapidly, unless it be a 
relative or two for whose advancement her defenders could 
easily plead the unbroken prescription of centuries. The 
Command-in-Chief would be lost, it is true, to the Royal 
family ; but one post, however lofty, could make little 
difference to their position, which is settled by considera- 
tions with which the offices they hold have neither 
real nor assumed connection. They are uot greater 
because one of their number, as Commander-in-Chief, 
is the most conspicuous and most defenceless of all 
objects of bitter criticism. No other military appoint- 
ments are of the slightest moment to the Crown; 
nor is it conceivable that the Queen cares where they 
go, provided that those who get them are competent and 
get them for proved capacity, and not from popular favour, 
which, except in the case of the greatest Generals, is 
usually wrong. What, then, is the dynastic reason for 
resisting a change accepted by all Army reformers as the 
condition precedent of a more popular and therefore more 
effective Army? A constitutional historian would perhaps 
explain that the Army, if really governed by the subordinate 
of a Parliamentary Minister, would be a Parliamentary 
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-nstead of a Royal Army ; but there is no actuality in that 
~ ly, though it seems to involve such a revolution. The 
pi is a Parliamentary Army now. It could not be held 
together for a twelvemonth without the Mutiny Act, or for 
a week without Parliamentary supplies ; Parliament elects 
the Minister of War, whose power is theoretically com- 
lete ; and Parliament can, if it pleases, veto the selection of 
any General for important service in the field. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief recommends, but the Cabinet approves, 
and modern history is strangely written if recent com- 
manders in the field have always been, or often been, those 
whom the Horse Guards, if left to itself, would have 
selected from its lists. Parliament governs the Army now, 
and if it ever went mad, as the Court hy possibility may 
fear, and desired changes inconsistent with the existence of 
discipline or the training of good officers, Parliament, 
we may all rely on it, would have its will, be the con- 
sequences what they might. The Crown could resist a 
Bill abolishing special punishments for military offences, 
or for selecting all officers from the ranks, just as well 
after the change now proposed as it could before it, 
—that is, if the electors were in earnest it could not 
resist effectually in either case. Except as regards its 
patronage of a single appointment, the change is, as regards 
the Court, a nominal one; and we cannot but believe that 
the Queen’s alleged prepossession to the contrary springs 
more from a traditional feeling that a Sovereign should 
always hold some direct relation to the Army, than from 
a reasoned-out conviction that if the Command-in-Chief 
were abolished, the Monarchy would be one whit less “ pro- 
tected” than before. The people are and have always 
been rather absurdly sensitive about the pretensions of 
the Royal family, who, after all, have only secured to 
themselves a kind of gilded slavery, involving most tedious 
toil in connection with all manner of philanthropies ; but 
the Monarchy itself, the actual Throne, can be weakened 
only from within. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

HE Daily News is justified in its panegyric on the 
steadiness and vivacity which Sir William Harcourt 
devotes to the service of the Opposition. As it says, he is 
very constant in his attendance in what the late Mr. 
Disraeli used to call “ the dullest place” he was ever in in 
his life ; and he is not only constant in his attendance, but 
always ready with something witty, or at all events smart, 
to say against the Tories, with his assumption of scorn for 
the Liberal Unionists, and with his affectation of zeal for 
that Parnellite Party in whose juice he was so anxious a 
few years ago to let the Tories stew, till the nation should 
perceive that they were saturated with the same disloyalty. 
The amount of life in Sir William Harcourt, the alertness 
of his intellect, the industry of his ambition, are past all 
question, and we rather incline to think that these great 
qualities for a party leader will earn their natural 
reward in securing for him the succession to Mr. Glad- 
stone, whenever that great man finds it necessary to 
retire from the leadership which during the last four 
years he has, in our opinion, so sadly misused. Mr. Morley 
isa man of much higher moral calibre than Sir William 
Harcourt, but he has nothing like the same physique and 
supply of fighting power. Sir George Trevelyan has more 
conscience, but has nothing like the same capacity for 
calmly ignoring it when it is inconvenient. Even Mr. 
Henry Fowler has far more self-control and sense of 
patriotism, though he has nothing like the same unfailing 
vivacity of spirit; but none of these men, we fear, not even 
Mr. Morley, will have the same chance of persuading the 
Liberal Party, when Mr. Gladstone goes, that he is really 
essential to them as their leader, which will be possessed by 
Sir William Harcourt. He is always available for every 
occasion that springs up. He can always produce a joke, 
and often a really witty scoff, at the expense of his 
opponents. And he is never exhausted, even by a day 
of twenty hours’ work. Now, the workman who can always 
do his day’s work, however laborious, and do it with ease, 
is sure to find more favour in the sight of his employer 
than even the workman who does the finer part of his 
duty with infinitely higher finish and conscientiousness, if 

the latter cannot discharge a great part of it at all. 
But while we fully admit the high probability that Sir 
William Harcourt will succeed Mr. Gladstone in the 





out genuine alarm. In our opinion, there has never yet 
been a Liberal leader anything like so unscrupulous, and 
except Mr. Labouchere, we do not believe that there exists 
aman in the Liberal Party so entirely emancipated from 
what we may call even the more purely intellectual scruples 
of a true statesman. If there was one Liberal leader who 
more than another gave his whole heart to his denuncia- 
tions of the Parnellites, and evidently hoped to attain 
popularity in Great Britain by the vehemence and swing 
of those denunciations, it was Sir William Harcourt. Any- 
body could see that Mr. Gladstone’s mind was on the 
balance, and was steadily deviating more and more 
distinctly in the direction of Irish Home-rule, even 
before he declared for it. As for Mr. Morley, for 
years before Mr. Gladstone’s change of mind, he had 
been steadily advocating great concessions to the Irish 
Party. And as Sir George Trevelyan would say, “ Lord 
Spencer and I” had endeavoured to manufacture a 
spurious sort of Liberal conscience for the government of 
Ireland, which they somehow managed to persuade them- 
selves approximated in some degree to anti-coercionist 
views. But Sir William Harcourt’s only idea before the 
great revolution of 1885 was to earn the confidence of 
English Liberals by trampling on the Irish Nationalists. 
And very effectively he had done it up to the moment at 
which Mr. Gladstone sounded the retreat. Whether it was 
that that retreat removed two formidable rivals out of his 
path,—Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain,—or whether 
some other motive influenced him, there was no one, not even 
Mr. Morley, whose policy Mr. Gladstone borrowed, who took 
up the new attitude so blithely as Sir William Harcourt. 
He appeared even to enjoy the novelty of turning all his 
former jokes inside out, as it were,—directing all the sting 
of his wit exactly to the very weaknesses which he had 
formerly endeavoured with some success to keep out of 
view, and riddling with his shafts of ridicule precisely 
those Unionist aspirations of former years which he had 
trumpeted forth with the most ostentatious patriotism. 

Nor is this all. Since Sir William Harcourt has become 
an ally of the Irish Home-rulers, he might have en- 
deavoured at least to moderate the violence of the collision 
between the two parties. He was just the man to have 
taken that line. He might have pointed out how difficult 
and delicate the problem is, how earnestly he had formerly 
held the Liberal Unionist view of it, and how necessary it 
is to treat the Liberal Unionist scruples with sympathy and 
candour. Nothing could well have been further from Sir 
William Harcourt’s policy. He has done all in his power 
to aggravate the differences between the two policies. His 
gibes and jeers at the Liberal Unionists are far more 
pointed, and even far more witty, than his gibes and jeers 
at the Tories. We should think that he profits by his 
own former experience, in discovering the tender parts 
of the situation, and directing his poisoned shafts to 
those tender parts. How he delights in impressing 
upon the Liberal Unionists that they must eventually 
swell the ranks of the Conservatives, that they cannot 
keep their independent position! How he enjoyed on 
Tuesday, at Bermondsey, sneering at Mr. Goschen for 
having got a snug berth in the Government, and for having 
abandoned the Liberal Unionists, while he accorded them 
the empty praise of being a great “historic party”! 
How frolicsome he was in dilating on the fact that 
historic parties usually mean dead parties, and in likening 
the Liberal Unionists to Jacobites, French Legitimists, 
paralysed cliques without a serious past and without a 
hope in the future! If there is one danger more than 
another which Sir William Harcourt has tried to avoid, it 
is the danger of inspiring his own friends with any sort of 
respect or forbearance towards the Liberal Unionists. 

In one word, there is no one of whom Sir William 
Harcourt reminds us so vividly as of Mr. Disraeli, but of Mr. 
Disraeli minus that intellectual detachment which some- 
times seemed to open up for Mr. Disraeli a new vista inte 
the political future. When Mr. Disraeli talked of shifting 
the centre of gravity of the Empire towards the East, or of 
restoring to some extent the prerogative of the Throne, or of 
striking out a new party of Tory Democrats, he certainly rose 
above the mere Parliamentary gladiator, and might fairly 
boast that he was endeavouring to educate his party. 
But Sir William Harcourt, though almost or quite as clever 
as Mr. Disraeli in retort and irony, never seems to have a 
thought beyond the immediate party fight. His sole aim 


Liberal leadership, we cannot contemplate the prospect with- | is to lower his opponents, without any eye to the neces- 
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sities of the future; to stimulate the passions of his 
followers, without any dream that those passions may some 
day be extremely inconvenient to their leader. Mr. Disraeli 
was a very clever tactician, but he had also a con- 
siderable vein in him of the higher political strategy. 
Sir William Harcourt is tactician, and nothing more. He 
has not a vestige of that detachment of mind which 
makes the political strategist. He is a very clever poli- 
tician, but has not a trace in him of the statesman. 





LORD SALISBURY ON SOCIALISM. 


ORD WEMYSS is an excellent example of logic 
ridden to death. He is an ardent believer in the 
doctrine of laisser-faire, and his conception of faith is one 
that allows of no exceptions. In his eyes the State has 
‘but one duty, and that is the duty so admirably performed 
by the Priest and the Levite in the parable. Executives 
and Legislatures have no other relation to human misery 
than to pass it by -1 the other side. The result of this 
way of looking at things was very visible last Monday. 
The Lords are not as a body much given to Socialism, 
but Lord Wemyss’s denunciation of it found no sympa- 
thisers. There was a general sense that he was behind 
the time; that the principle of State interference had 
been acted on too often, and been adopted by too many 
statesmen, to make any repudiation of it possible. Lord 
Wemyss’s speech will be remembered by reason of the 
clever, practical reply it drew forth from Lord Salisbury, 
but it will leave no impression of its own. 

The burden of Lord Salisbury’s argument was that 
formulas are out of date. A formula is the expression of 
a long experience, and to make it applicable to present 
circumstances, the expression must be accurate, and the 
facts of the present must be identical with the facts of the 
past. As regards State Socialism, there is a very general 
doubt upon both these heads. Weare no longer sure that 
laisser-faire has been so successful as it was once thought 
to be; and even if we were more assured upon this point, 
there is nothing to show that it will be equally successful 
iin the changed conditions with which it has to deal. It 
thas been said of what used to be called “muscular 
Christianity,” that it was a true gospel for a man who had 
strong limbs, a pretty wife, and five thousand a year in 
land ; and a somewhat similar description may be applied 
‘to laisser-faire. It isa true gospel for all who can help them- 
selves, for strong men who ask for nothing but a fair field 
and no favour, for powerful organisations with many mem- 
bers and a full exchequer. Only make trial of it, its advo- 
cates plead, and you will see that to leave men alone is the 
‘way to make them strong and organised. But then comes in 
the objection that laisser-faire has had a pretty fair trial, 
and yet that large classes of the community are neither 
strong nor organised ; and that in so far as other classes 
have become so, it has been in virtue of their better 
education, which is the oldest and most conspicuous excep- 
tion to laisser-faire. Individual energy, again, may con- 
ceivably be the best instrument of common improvement 
when societies are small, and when, if the conditions of 
industry become too irksome, other openings readily pre- 
sent themselves. It may not be equally the best in- 
strument in an overcrowded community, when freedom 
of employment is often merely a name. It is not 
to be inferred from all this that laisser-faire is neces- 
sarily wrong, or that the State should at once make 
its own all the enterprises which it is urged to take up. 
The conclusion that legitimately follows from the pre- 
misses is only that the formula must no longer be accepted 
as a universal guide. Each proposal for State action must 
be regarded in and by itself. It must stand on its own 
bottem, and be judged by its own merits. By-and-by 
perhaps a new formula will be discovered, and we shall be 
able to distinguish universally between things which the 
State ought to do, things which it may do, and things 
which it must not do. But at present no rule can 
be laid down beforehand. The need and the pro- 
bable consequences of each undertaking must be con- 
sidered separately. This is the substance of Lord 
Salisbury’s speech. Civilisation has exposed us to new 
evils, and new evils demand new remedies. We must 
not be deterred from applying them by the consideration 
that these very remedies are themselves poisons. In certain 
combinations and doses, poisgps may be the best cure for 


disease. 
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It is one of the drawbacks to this co i 
it involves us in some doubtful onpesiesnener — Pre 
is invoked by some suffering class, and it determi 
to interfere in their behalf. But the result of thie 
interference may be beyond human foresight. It “ 
be gocd or bad; it may remove the evil or insmeate 
it; it may kill or cure. Men are unprovided ne 
formula applicable to all cases. They must act accordi ; 
to the best of their ability, and accept the conseque t 
risks. Lord Salisbury is not dismayed by his face 
pect. Some of the undertakings pressed upon the can 
of the State may lead to the expenditure of public mone 
on useless objects. So much he conc:des to Lord Wem “4 
But the uselessness of the expeuditure will work he 
thinks, its own cure. The taxpayers will find out hes 
little comes of the outlay from which so much was ex 
pected ; and after a certain amount of “ legislative woose- 
step” has been gone through, the public money will no 
longer be spent in ways that bring in no return. We confess 
that this view of the future seems to us to be a little too 
rosy. We do not deny that the result Lord Salisbury looks 
for may be brought about in the end; but the stages which 
lead to it are likely to be more numerous than he thinks 
No doubt, if the people who find the money that is spent 
and the people who expect to be the better for its being 
spent were the same, his prediction would speedily come 
true. A man is soon convinced that he is getting no 
return for his outlay. But he is not so soon or so easily 
convinced that he is getting no return for some one else's 
outlay. He is willing to try that experiment for a 
very long time. In the end, indeed, the working class 
may find that useless expenditure is a loss to the 
community, no matter from what source it comes. But 
unless that useless expenditure is very large indeed—so 
large as positively to impoverish the wealthy classes by 
whom it is principally borne—we do not quite see how the 
lesson is to be brought home to them. We should rather 
be inclined to hope that in a wealthy community the results 
of injudicious expenditure of public money will not be 
serious. We shall be a little more taxed, or rather, our 
taxes will not be reduced, but the additional burden will 
not be heavy enough to constitute a serious danger to 
national prosperity. 

In his haste to give some modern tendencies a bad name, 
Lord Wemyss was not very careful to choose the right one. 
It does not strike us that the real danger lies so much 
in the direction of State Socialism as of simple robbery. 
State Socialism means, roughly, the doing by the com- 
munity, and at the cost of the community, of many 
things which have hitherto been done by individuals 
at their own cost and for their own gain. The kind 
of legislation we have most to fear is that which aims 
at doing things by and for the community at the cost 
of particular classes of it. The Municipality of London 
wish to widen a street, and propose to make the owners of 
the houses on each side pay for the improvement. A 
large number of Englishmen wish to shut up public- 
houses, but they also wish to make the owners of the 
public-houses bear the loss. Tenants wish to be converted 
into freeholders, without going through the form of asking 
their landlord’s consent to the change. In fact, the action 
of the State is constantly deprecated lest it should involve 
the payment of compensation to the individuals whom our 
political action injures. State Socialism may even serve 
as a breakwater against the flowing tide of confiscation, since 
it may encourage the idea of buying out dispossessed owners 
instead of simply turning them out. In so far as it does 
this, it sets up a far higher ideal of public morality than 
seems at all in favour just now. Instead, therefore, 
of looking, with Lord Wemyss, to a return to laisser- 
faire as the remedy for current evils, we should be in- 
clined to deprecate such a return as likely to work the 
very mischief he is anxious to avert. There are things 
which the working class cannot do for themselves, while, 
at the same time, they are very desirous to get them done. 
If the State were obstinately to resist all demands of the 
kind, the classes which want these things would try to get 
them—would very possibly succeed in getting them—in 
ways far more injurious to the community than any direct 
inroad upon its purse. The best protection against this 
danger will be found in the careful examination of the 
various projects brought forward, and in an accurate 
appreciation of the results to which they are severally 





likely to lead. It should be made plain to all concerned 
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that the State is only unwilling to interfere where it can 
be pretty well proved that its interference will do harm 


and not good. 





THE PROPOSED COURT FOR CRIMINAL 
APPEALS. 


F Sir Henry James’s Bill for erecting a Court of 
I Criminal Appeal passes, we shall very soon find our- 
selves in the condition of America as regards the carrying- 
out of sentences of death. In an age when the notion of 
taking human life by judicial action is held in peculiar 
abhorrence, it is necessary that the wave of moral indigna- 
tion produced by the narration of the facts of the murder 
should not have subsided before the penalty of death has 
to be inflicted. After a month or two has been spent in 
appealing, and the convict has been kept in an agony of 
suspense which can easily be described as “far worse than 
death,” it is almost impossible to insist upon the infliction 
of capital punishment. The horror felt at the crime, and 
the sense of the terrible necessity that exists for deterring 
future criminals, have died out, and the most active 
feeling remaining is one of pity for the condemned man. 
It is to this fact that is due the large immunity from the 
worst consequences of their acts enjoyed by American 
murderers. 
as indignant as ours at a case of homicide, and quite as 
anxious that the criminal should not escape. After a year 
of appeals, however, the facts are largely forgotten, and 
the only people who are really interested in the matter are 
those who are moving heaven and earth to save the 
prisoner’s life. Naturally enough, the will of those who 
are keenly interested prevails over that of those who are 
indifferent, and either a good-natured Court of Appeal is 
prevailed upon to find some technical mode of escape, or 


a time-serving State Governor is induced to exercise his | 


authority in favour of those who will give trouble if they 
do not get their own way. Depend upon it, the same 
results will follow the introduction of criminal appeals 
in England. If we adopt Sir Henry James’s proposals, 
the difficulties encountered in carrying out the sentence of 


The American public is, to begin with, quite | 


be open to it to do one of two things. It might, after 
hearing the arguments of counsel, either order a new trial in 
the Court below, or else decide the case on appeal by either 
reversing or upholding the original judgment. Further, 
it would seem that there might even be a second new trial 
ordered on a second appeal, for it is specially provided 
that “a second new trial shall not be granted on the 
ground of the non-production of evidence known to the 
defendant at the time of either of the former trials.” Nor 
do the opportunities for delay under Sir Henry James’s 
Bill stop here. The Bill proposes to enact that “the 
Court of Criminal Appeal may, on the application either 
of the Crown or of the defendant, give leave (a) where 
the Court has determined an appeal, for a further appeal 
to the House of Lords in respect of any question of law so 
determined ; and (b) where the Court has decided a case 
stated, for the rehearing of such case by the House of 
Lords ; but save as aforesaid, the determination by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal of an appeal or a decision by 
that Court of a case stated shall be final.” In addition, it 
is stated that “the House of Lords may make any order 
which in their view the Court of Criminal Appeal ought 
to have made, and for the purpose of any such order the 
House of Lords shall, in addition to all other powers 
belonging to such House, have all powers and jurisdiction 
by this Act conferred on the Court of Criminal Appeal.” 
|The plain meaning of this clause is that the House of 
| Lords will be able, if it chooses, to go into every matter 
raised at the previous trials, and might even order 
yet another new trial. No doubt it will be argued that 
| the leave to appeal would be seldom granted; but this we 
venture to doubt. If there is one thing which a Judge or 
|a Bench of Judges dislikes doing, it is refusing leave to 
‘appeal from their decisions. It seems to them, except in 
| very plain cases, almost like a denial of justice, and, as it 
| were, forces a responsibility upon them of the kind which 
_men least care to take. If a prisoner with his life depending 
| on the issue asks his Judges, not to help him by twisting 
in his favour what they consider to be the law, but merely 
by putting the terrible responsibility of decision upon other 
shoulders, how can we expect them not to yield? It is 








death will be multiplied a thousandfold. For those who | difficult to get men to say: ‘Not only do we condemn you 
disbelieve in the good effects of capital punishment, this | to the gallows, but we will not even speak the few words 
would no doubt be satisfactory enough, but for persons | which would give you another chance of proving your 
who, like ourselves, regard the penalty of death as often | innocence. An appeul by leave in cases of murder comes 
the only deterrent influence which avails to prevent the | to much the same thing as an appeal as a matter of right. 
criminal taking of human life, and who greatly dread the | To let the public realise what Sir Henry James’s Bill 
outbreak of crime that would ensue on the abolition of | actually means, we will set down a calendar of the steps 
capital sentences, the prospect seems full of peril. As we | which might be interposed between the commission of a 





have said on a previous occasion, we are distinctly in| 
favour of taking the exercise of the prerogative of mercy 
out of the hands of the Home Secretary, and of entrusting | 
it to persons placed above the reach of popular pressure. 
That, however, does not affect our objection to the notion of 
erecting a formal Court of Criminal Appeal, and we shall 
always endeavour to do what is in our power to prevent | 
the adoption of any measure of the nature of that) 
introduced by Sir Henry James. | 

Without entering into the exact details of his scheme, | 
we may place a general view of its provisions before our | 
readers. In cases where sentence of death has been | 
passed—the appeals by right are to be confined to capital | 


crimes—a prisoner will be allowed to file a petition | 
for appeal within seven days of conviction. A Court of 
Criminal Appeal will then be constituted within twenty- 
one days, consisting of not less than three or more 
than seven Judges of the High Court, or of the present 
Court of Appeal. It may not, however, always prove | 
possible to get the appeal heard with the rapidity 
which these arrangements seem to promise, for it is to | 
be enacted that “the hearing of an appeal may be | 
postponed by the Court of Criminal Appeal for the pro- | 
duction of evidence, or for any other purpose desirable in | 
the interests of justice.” If an appeal is to be allowed at 
all, such postponements will necessarily become frequent. 
Suppose the prisoner alleged that he had witnesses to 
bring from Australia to testify, say, to his victim’s habits | 
of taking dangerous drugs, or of using firearms recklessly : 
the Court would have to agree to the proposed postpone- 
ment, however much they might doubt the relevancy of the 
evidence, for it is impossible to pronounce absolutely against 
the value of proffered testimony until it has been heard. 
When the delays incidental to the allowance of postpone- 
ments had been got over, and the Court had met, it would | 


crime and the punishment of the guilty man. In our list we 
include the old links in the chain, as well as those proposed 
to be newly forged :— 


Present stages. 
(1.) Coroner’s Inquest, resulting in verdict of ‘‘ Murder” against 
B 


(2.) Proceedings before the Magistrate. 
(3.) Investigation by Grand Jury. 
(4.) Trial at Assizes. 
Additional stages proposed by Sir H. James’s Bill. 
(5.) Application by A. B. for the constituting of a Court of 


Criminal Appeal. 
(6.) Application to Court on behalf of A. B. for a postponement, 


| and argument by counsel in support of the same. 


(7.) Hearing of appeal by Court of Criminal Appeal, ending in 
order for new trial. 

(8.) New trial, ending in second verdict of “ Guilty.” 

(9.) Second application to Court of Appeal, on point of law not 
before decided. 

(10.) Argument before Court of Appeal: decision against A. B. 

(11.) Application and argument by counsel for leave to appeal 
to House of Lords. 

(12.) Argument in House of Lords, ending in decision against 
A. B. on point of law. 

(13.) Further argument in House of Lords for a new trial, 
ending in refusal of new trial and confirmation of original verdict. 


Of course we do not pretend to suppose that these delays 
would be universally employed. We feel sure, however, 


‘that in a case like that of Mrs. Maybrick they would be 


attempted, and that legal ingenuity, inspired by the 


vehement struggle to save a woman’s life, 1f only for six 


months, would find plenty of excuses for delay. A rich 
man, or one able to command the best legal advice, might 
always feel certain, if Sir Henry James’s Bill were to 
pass, of a six-months’ respite; and when that time had 
elapsed, he could look forward with certainty to obtaining 
a commutation of sentence from the Home Secretary,—for 
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the latter’s functions, be it noted, are not affected by the 
Bill. In these days, as we have pointed out above, it 
would be impossible for a Parliamentary Minister to order 
a man to be hanged after a “ six-months’ agony.” 

But though we so strongly deprecate the passing of Sir 
Henry James’s Bill, we have no desire to leave matters 
where they are. We are perfectly willing to admit that it 
is often necessary to review sentences of death, and at the 
same time we feel strongly that it is unwise to entrust the 
power to the Home Secretary. Our opinion is, that in 
any capital case which appears doubtful, the Home Secre- 
tary should be authorised by Act of Parliament to refer 
the matter to three Judges, who should have power to 
use any method of inquiry they may think necessary 
and advisable for effectively reviewing the decision of 
the Court below. They should be allowed to question and 
cross-question the prisoner and other witnesses, to hear 
counsel, to consult with the Judge of First Instance, and 
to reconsider both the facts and the law, carrying on their 
investigations, however, in strict privacy. Their decision 
Should be final, and the prerogative of mercy should be 
‘exercised or not exercised solely in accordance with their 
determination. This plan would prevent the scandal of 
delay, and secure a tribunal at once independent and 
elastic. The perfectly clear cases the Home Secretary 
would decide without referring matters to the three 
Judges; but when there existed any real ground for recon- 
sideration, the very best possible body for exercising the 
functions of a Court of Criminal Appeal would have been 
secured. It is in this direction, and not in that of the 
erection of a chain of Appeal tribunals, that we must look 
for a solution of the present problem. Sir Henry James’s 
plan would enervate public opinion in regard to the duty of 
punishing murder severely, and would greatly weaken the 
sense of responsibility in the Courts below. The scheme 
we suggest would, on the other hand, maintain the present 
certainty and rapidity of our criminal administration, 
while providing a singularly efficient means for obtaining 
a reconsideration of doubtful cases. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE ANNUAL CONGRESS. 
HE Co-operative Congress which meets next Monday 
at Glasgow under the presidency of Lord Rosebery, 
will be one of more than common interest for all those 
who look on the movement with sympathy from the 
outside, as well as, we should imagine, of very critical 
import to the delegates of the eight or nine hundred 
Associations which will be represented there; for, past a 
doubt, several questions which have been in one shape or 
another before Congress for the last fourteen or fifteen 
years, and which that eminently cautious and conservative 
body of hard-headed artisans have managed hitherto suc- 
cessfully to shelve from year to year, have reached a 
critical stage. 

Of these, probably the one which most interests the out- 
side public will be the relations between the Co-operators 
and the Trade-Unions. These, as our readers are aware, 
have been somewhat strained for years past, in spite of the 
more or less cordial resolutions which are passed by both 
sides year after year, when the delegates from the one 
body appear formally at the Congress of the other. This 
ceremony, however, can scarcely be gone through in the 
present Congress without some allusion to, and, let us hope, 
some reasonable explanation of, the recent action of “ The 
Wholesale Co-operative Society v. Wilson,” which was 
tried at the March Assizes in Manchester. We ventured 
in February to express a rather confident hope that the 
ease would not be allowed to go to trial, and so give 
occasion to the organs of “legitimate” trade (as it styles 
itself) for exulting sermons on the text, “See how these 
working men love one another.” Our confidence was 
founded on the knowledge that there is a joint com- 
mittee in existence of eight members—four nominated 
by the Co-operators, and four by the Trade-Unionists— 
appointed for the special purpose of settling all questions 
between the two bodies, or their respective members, by 
friendly arbitrament. And so, as the plaintiff Society 
belongs to the Co-operative Union, and the defendant is 
the Secretary or President (we are not sure which) of a 
Sailors’ Trade-Union, we felt sure that either the parties 
themselves would accept voluntarily the tribunal so pro- 
vided for them, or would be compelled to do so by their 
respective Unions. 





SS 

The action was one for libel, the defendant havin, 
alleged publicly that the Wholesale Society pay the sailors 
who man their ships at a lower rate than that paid by 
other shipowners in the same business. We are glad that 
the Wholesale Society were able to prove that, on the con. 
trary, their rate of wages is rather better than that of 
their competitors, and that so they gained a verdict 
for 40s. and costs. But what does this mean? he 
verdict shows that the jury did not think the libel g 
serious one ; but it is just enough to carry costs, which can 
scarcely have been less, we take it, than £200. This sum 
will doubtless come out of the funds of the Sailors’ Union 
which can very ill afford such an outlay. We can scarcely 
think that the scandal, for scandal it is, will be passed over 
in silence on Monday. Did the joint committee make 
any effort to stop the action and bring the parties before 
themselves; and if not, why not? If they did, was it 
plaintiff, or defendant, or both, who refused to accept 
their offered arbitration? These are surely questions to 
which, for their own sakes, the Societies assembled in 
Congress are bound to give an answer. 

Then, again, will come the kindred and oft-debated ques. 
tion of the claim of persons employed by Co-operative 
Societies, whether for production or distribution, to a 
share in the profits of their work. When the yearly Con- 
gresses were revived twenty-two years ago, and the 
present Union was organised on a permanent basis, 
one of the first questions which came before it was this of 
the right of the worker to share in profits. Again and 
again the principle was affirmed ; and yet it was found that, 
by a considerable number of the Societies in union, it was 
treated as a ‘counsel of perfection,” which might and 
ought to be affirmed theoretically, but which in daily 
practice each Society might settle for itself. They 
accordingly, in a number of cases, settled it by a non 
possumus, and by dividing all profits between members 
and customers. To remedy this unsatisfactory state of 
things, the subject was brought specially before the 
Leicester Congress in 1878, when the principle that all 
profits should be divided between the capitalist, the work- 
man, and the purchaser was almost unanimously reaffirmed. 
Again, after another ten years, the Dewsbury Congress in 
1888 spent the greater part of two days in “hunting 
still the same old coon,’ and in the end once more 
reaffirmed the principle in the following resolution :— 
“That wherever the profits of either productive or dis- 
tributive Societies can be divided with equity, they be 
divided so as to give a share to capital, labour, and trade, 
and that it be referred to the United Board to consider 
in connection with the Wholesale Society, and report to the 
next Congress the best plan for giving effect to the 
principle.” 

So far as we are aware, nothing has practically come of 
this resolution, as, indeed, one might reasonably have ex- 
pected from the opening words, which would really seem 
to have been framed as a preamble giving a fair loophole 
of escape for any Society which might choose to take ad- 
vantage of it. ‘Wherever the profits can be divided 
equitably”! Yes; but who is to be the judge, whether in 
any particular case profits can be so divided ?_ Obviously, 
in the absence of any provision in that behalf, the Society 
itself ; and so it remains the fact that a large proportion 
of the United Societies, with the English Wholesale Society 
at their head, still adhere to their old practice, and give 
no share of profits in any form to the workpeople they 
employ. Weare glad to say that the Scottish Wholesale 
Society has not followed the example of the elder 
Society, and has given a bonus on wages to all those 
employed in the workshops they have established. 

But, again, behind this question of the equitable division 
of profits lies one which is perhaps of even greater 1m- 
portance, and that is, whether the Wholesale Societies are 
not going outside their proper function in establishing 
workshops themselves at all, instead of confining them- 
selves to promoting the formation of independent Associa- 
tions. No doubt this question has two sides, upon either 
of which plausible arguments can be advanced, and we 
do not doubt that these—not to mention others not even 
plausible—will be gone over once more next week with as 
much vigour as in 1888. But it seems to us that the time 
has come when a decision can no longer be postponed. For 
in the last two years a large number of productive 
Societies have been registered, and many more are 
in course of formation. Where are these to find a 
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market in the first instance, if not amongst the Societies 
pelonging to the Union? But this market is, in fact, 
controlled by the Wholesale Societies, who have their 
own goods to sell before they can be expected to 

ush the sale of those produced by Associations, which 
are independent of them, though members of the Union. 
Let us take a single instance, and it shall be in the trade 
which is that in which the workpeople seem most ready to 
associate, that of boot and shoe making. In the Whole- 
gale Societies’ Annual for 1888, we find that the English 
wholesale had in stock from their Leicester factory in 
December, 1887 (the last return tabulated), goods of the 
value of £16,578, while the Scottish Society at midsummer, 
1887, had goods in stock of the value of £13,185. This, 
so far as we can make out, is the average of their stocks 
in hand, which they have to place with the Societies, their 
members, before they can sell a pair of boots or shoes not 
of their own make. 

By this time our readers will probably agree with us as 
to the importance of the coming Congress. For ourselves, 
we shall look for the results of its deliberations with con- 
siderable anxiety. A split in the Union would be a 
national misfortune, and we can only hope that under the 
judicious guidance of the retiring Chairman of the London 
County Council, such a catastrophe may be avoided. 








THE SABBATICAL DAY. 
EW changes of social opinion have been more remarkable 
or more sudden than that which now promises to make 
the adoption of a weekly day of rest universal throughout 
Europe. Fifty years ago—or, indeed, forty—when the Sunday 
tyranny, just then declining from its worst height, still lay 
heavy upon the land, when among the respectable classes of 
society it was held almost wicked to take a walk on Sunday, 
and quite wicked to read a newspaper, and when growing boys 
and girls were driven into raging ill-temper and hysteria by 
the compulsory quietude of sixteen hours, cynical observers, 
fretted to death by the inaction demanded of them by the 
clergy and pious women, used to predict that the observance 
of Sunday would one day die away altogether, that a super- 
stition so grovelling could not last, and that Sunday laws, like 
sumptuary laws, would expire, unrepealed, of a silent change 
in the general brain. The writer himself, bred under the 
strictest code upon the subject, can well remember the 
abhorrence with which the day was regarded by a majority of 
the young, and the spiteful pleasure with which they observed 
that the lower you went in society, the less was the reverence 
felt for the Sabbatical laws. The democracy, he would have pre- 
dicted, being an observant but not far-sighted lad, the moment 
they arrived at power, would “sweep away this relic of a re- 
stricted theory of life,” and by leaving the observance of the day 
to the individual conscience, would either inflict a sharp fine 
upon the narrow-minded remnant of the faithful, or “ restore to 
the workers the seventh of their time of which they had been 
deprived by an unjust and senseless legislation.” The bitter- 
ness of feeling for and against the day was, in many strata of 
English society, almost incredible, and deprived its victims of 
all power of impartial reasoning—those who defended its 
observance talking nonsense about its having been the first 
moral law ordained after the creation of man; while those who 
disliked it, but who for the most part were condemned to 
silence, were utterly blind to the value of an opinion which, 
had it been universal, would have secured to mankind at least 
one rapidly recurring interval of rest. To this hour the 
writer meets men, generally excellent citizens and church-goers, 
who can hardly persuade themselves, long as the tyranny has 
passed by, that it is not a duty to protest against it by doing 
something unusual on Sunday, and notices in them as a dis- 
tnct mental note, that a prosecution for working on Sunday 
makes them slightly savage, as a distraint for Church-rates 
used to make the sturdier Nonconformists. These men would 
all have said when they were young, that the “march of 
opinion” could not be in favour of the Levitical law, and 
when they were middle-aged, that “Sunday ways” were, ex- 
cept as regarded church-going, distinctly dying away. They 
are getting old now, and, behold, all Europe with one consent 
1s adopting the “ oppressive law,” and they themselves approve 
it as a great sign of the advance of opinion in a generous and 
philanthropic direction. This very week, a law probibiting 
work on Sunday is passing with little opposition through 





the Legislatures of Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Italy, 
and there is every probability that it will be adopted in France ; 
while all thinkers who are on the popular side or the philan- - 
thropic side, and who are exempt from anti-religious bitterness, ° 
decidedly approve. 


The change of opinion is a singular one, yet not so singular 
as the fact that there should ever have been a conflict about 
the matter, or that the weekly suspension of labour should 
still be so strictly limited to those who, in one form or 
another, profess the Christian or Jewish creeds. Men 
are not naturally fond of labour, and one would have 
thought that when they settled down to the industrial 
life, and practically agreed that work, whether in itself a 
curse or a blessing, should be regarded as a primary duty, 
they would have insisted upon stated and speedily recurring 
periods of rest. Long holidays, when food has to be earned, 
are much too inconvenient ; short general suspensions of labour 
are much less embarrassing than partial ones, during which 
each class, by intermitting work at its own pleasure, incom- 
modes the others; and the week, the fourth part of the moon’s 
rotation, is a natural division of time. One would have said 
that a holiday every seventh day would have struck men 
everywhere as expedient, and more especially all Asiatics, who 
never deny, even if they are Chinese, that meditation is one 
of the duties as well as the privileges of man. Asiaties, 
at all events, are not bemused with the notion that in- 
dustry is a virtue, irrespective of its motive; they, at 
all events, do not question that life has higher objects 
than living; and they, at all events, have shown their ability 
to convert any customs they think expedient into immutable 
laws. They too set the first example, though on the minutest 
scale, for the Sabbatical day began as an Asiatic and not as a 
European institution. One would have fancied, too, that 
philanthropic legislators as they arose, whether sages like 
Munoo or Gautama or Confucius, or kindly Sovereigns like 
the Antonines, or defenders of the poor like many of the 
Roman agitators and Middle Age leaders of revolt, would 
have insisted, in the interests of humanity, that labour 
should periodically pause, that the toilers should have 
time to draw breath, that life should not, by a never- 
ending pursuit of gain, or even of food, be hopelessly 
materialised. It was not so, however. So far as we know, the 
little Syrian clan which held through ages so lofty a creed, yet 
never could be kept to it for a generation without such special 
promises and threats, stood alone in the ancient world in 
insisting that labour should stop on every seventh day. The 
ancients had plenty of holidays, but they never made them 
weekly, and never extended them so as to cover the entire 
community. In all Asia, there never has been, so far as we 
know, and there is not now, any frequently recurring day 
of rest, the Chinese, in particular, who are a third of 
humanity, working on from year to year, generation to 
generation, and century to century, without ever insisting on 
a pause. Indeed, we may say there never was any pause in 
Europe, for outside England, and excepting fitful periods in 
limited localities, work went on on all days more or less, the 
recognition of Sunday being rather a custom highly approved 
by the Churches than one universally adopted. The neces- 
sity of a general weekly holiday seems never to have been felt, 
much less to have been recognised by law, or by one of 
those customs based on an instinctive sense of convenience 
which are so much stronger than all laws. The fact, as 
we have said, is an exceedingly curious one, much more 
curious than the present tendency to make Sunday a 
peremptorily close day. It is possible that the dominion 
of soldiers had something to do with the matter, soldiers’ 
habits becoming fixed in war-time, and war recognising no 
holidays ; and possible too that, the one universal work being 
agriculture, the ideas of peasants greatly influenced their 
rulers. With all cultivators, work, being regulated by the 
seasons, is necessarily fierce or intermittent in patches, and 
the instinctive desire is for long holidays in slack times, as, 
for example, just before harvest, rather than for recurrent 
intervals of leisure. Even now, and in England, the opinion 
of labourers excuses haymaking on Sunday, and if the majority 
owned the soil, we should see plenty of Sunday labour in the 
fields. The great cause of the avoidance of regular holidays 
was, however, we are nearly convinced, slave-labour, and the 
traditionary habits of thought and action which slave-labour 
encouraged. The whole body of the free were determined 
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that slaves should work without pause—that is the only 
possible explanation of the security ancient society felt against 
slave risings—and would tolerate no plan of life and no social 
custom which seriously interfered with that. 

Will the present movement in favour of Sunday as a day 
of rest be merely spasmodic, or is it likely to last? We think 
it likely to last. It has in its favour the approval of all the 
Churches, which, though often careless about the matter for 
long periods of time, have never ceased to urge the beneficial 
effect of obeying the Christian tradition, and in their own 
lowest as well as highest interests, can never cease to urge it. 
No priesthood can possibly wish either that the external 
ordinances of their faith should be neglected, or that men’s 
minds should be materialised until they become as indifferent 
as the brutes. 
have much more to say in the world than they have had, will 
all be on the same side, some wishing to improve hygiene, which 
requires periods of rest for hard workers, and some to win from 
toil a time for mental growth and cultivation which shall not 
be rendered worthless by physical fatigue. 


a positive spite against religion,—a very curious state of mind, 
which has made its appearance at intervals all through Euro- 
pean history, mixing itself up, for instance, with the revolt 
of the Albigenses, with the whole history of witchcraft, with 
the Huguenot movement, and even with our own “ Lollardry,” 
and which has not been half so carefully studied as it should 
be. The hand-workers of Europe will not give up the Sunday 


any more when once they have fairly got it, nor suffer the laws to | 


be repealed without which the suspension of toil cannot be made 
sufficiently universal. Rather they will make the weekly rest, if 
anything, a little too long. 
begun already, and in England has assumed marked propor- 


tions, especially as regards child-labour. The people have con- | 


tracted a habit of counting, not the days of toil in a week, but 
the hours, and of striking off every fresh hour they gain from 
the Saturday’s stint. As they learn to use leisure better, they 
will become more impatient of getting their leisure in little 
fractions, and will incline, as they do already, towards 
claiming entire days in which they will be masters of their 
own time. The idea will strike many employers as extrava- 
gant, but it is one which this writer at least very strongly 
holds, that before another generation has risen to the control 
of affairs, the workmen of Europe, aided it may be by a 
new motive-force less cumbrous and more manageable than 
steam, will have turned their present ideal, the eight-hours 
day, into a nine-hours day lasting from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
will have secured in every week two Sabbatical days, the 
Saturday and Sunday. That seems a large deduction from 
labour, but science is adding to men’s force; the Saturday is 
already but a broken day, and the diminution of drinking 
as the most wasteful of all habits, will restore to nearly 
half the families in the Kingdom at least three hours a 
week of extra capacity for work. There will be no real 
loss of time, as the easy adoption of the half-holiday 
abundantly proves, while the toilers of the world will gain 
at last that command of leisure without which, as the 
great Hebrew-Egyptian would seem to have foreseen, there 
can be no full opportunity either of mental or spiritual 
advance. People nowadays will have it that Moses was 


not “inspired” in any sense; but where did he get that | 
notion of giving up a seventh of a nation’s time for labour, in | 


order to secure to it a time for worshipand thought? Was it 
generated in his mind solely by pity for the over-work of his 
people, when on an earth which is like iron and under a sky 
that seems of brass, they heaped up the massive brickwork 
which has survived Pharaoh, but has not survived the slaves 
to whom he would give no rest ? 





WHAT EVOLUTION DOES NOT EXPLAIN. 
E publish in another column a letter from a corre- 
spondent who appears to belong to a very rare class, 
if it be a class at all, the class of English Transmigrationists. 
But we publish it less for the singularity of the view ex- 
pressed in it, than for the sake of one of the arguments 
used, which appears to us to miss the main characteristic 
of the processes which we describe under the word ‘ evolution,’ 
in perfecting either the bodily or the mental organisation 
of the race. “Transmigrationist” holds that the higher or 


The philanthropic men of seience, too, who will | 


And, finally, the | 
masses, who are obtaining the vote, are becoming conscious of | 
their own interest, and that even in places where there exists | 


The movement for doubling it has | 





lower quality observable in different minds can « only be 
explained by their being at different stages of ey i 
“There are thoroughly good and clever people,” says our 
correspondent, “who somehow do not seem so far evolved 
in quality of mind, as others who are less good and clever 
but seem to have what we might describe as older ond 
| more experienced souls. This ‘age’ of soul is sometimes 
perceptible in quite little children and people otherwise 
uncultured, and very much wanting in elder people who 
nevertheless are capable of filling responsible posts with 
worthiness and credit. It shows itself strongly in capacity 
or incapaeity to recognise the more advanced spiritual ideas 
quite apart from the stage of moral goodness actually attained 
by the person. Take, for example, Lord Macaulay and 
Coleridge. It was neither moral superiority nor intellectual 
_ power that differentiated one mind from the other; but we 
| cannot help feeling that Coleridge’s soul was at the higher 
| stage of evolution.” We suppose, then, that all subtle. 
minded spiritual poets would be described by “ Trans. 
migrationist ” as being at a higher stage of evolution; in other 
words, mentally more experienced than average persons. But 
that view seems to us to miss the main principle of the 
evolutional doctrine, as well as the main principle of the 
| empirical school of philosophy. What evolution does not even 
_ pretend to explain, is the origination of a new quality, either 
bodily or mental. Certainly, so far as Darwin’s doctrine goes, 
| what it does explain is the accwmulation of beneficial variations 
when once originated, but not their origination. And again, what 
the empirical school of philosophy explains is the formation of 
habit, the strengthening of the disposition to perform beneficial 
actions till it becomes a second nature, but not the first rise of 
new qualities and finer instincts in the mind. On the contrary, 
the very poets whom “ Transmigrationist ” is disposed to treat 
as having gained a higher stage in the process of evolution, 
generally impress upon us that in the school of experience we 
lose the freshness and delicacy of those higher insights which 
“ Transmigrationist ” attributes to the teaching of the school 
of experience. In the very ode in which Wordsworth advances 
| pre-existence as a half-explanation of the glory which encom- 
| passes the child’s first visions of the universe, he also complains 
| that in the school of experience that glory is gradually obscured; 
| so that finer quality, instead of being “evolved” by age of 
soul, is rather obliterated by it :— 
“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


olution.” 





Evidently Wordsworth’s idea was that “age” of soul would 
account for the oblivion of those higher qualities which 
“Transmigrationist ” would attribute to it, but not for the 
evolution of them. 


And, as a matter of fact, we take it that the doctrine of 
evolution explains only the accumulation of advantageous 
peculiarities through the stimulus of repeated exercise, the 
force of habit, the contagion of imitativeness, and the 
intensification in the offspring of qualities possessed by 
both the parents, not through any tendency in mere ex- 
perience to develop new qualities of mind. Use will make 
discrimination quicker and readier, exercise will make the 
muscle or the volition stronger and more effective; but for 
the origination of bodily or mental quality of any kind, we 
must seek outside the line of evolution, not within it. There 
is no reason at all, we suppose, to conceive that the most 
beautiful or the most delicate creatures in the universe are the 
results of a longer process of evolution than some of the most 
ungainly. A butterfly or a humming-bird is hardly the result 
of so long a process of evolution as a rhinoceros or an elephant. 
It is the slow accumulation of infinitesimal additions of power 
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which evolution best explains. Thus, as the late Mr. Bagehot 
showed in his remarkable book, “ Physics and Politics,” 
evolution explains the slow growth of custom and dis- 
cipline in States; it explains why races who are on the 
surface dull and stupid races, beat inventive and alert- 
minded races in the conflict for existence; it explains why 
the Romans conquered the Greeks, and why the English 
conquered the Bengalis. But it does not in the least ex- 
plain the origin of the finer faculties, the higher inspirations, 
the glimpses of supersensuous things, “the vision and the 
faculty divine ;” and so far as the evidence of those who 
possessed these higher mental qualities goes in explaining 
their origin, they are generally disposed to treat “age of 
soul,”—in a word, experience,—as tending to becloud and 
impair them, rather than to render them brighter and more 
penetrating. Wordsworth, as we have already shown, was 
certainly of that opinion. ‘Age of the soul” was to his 
intelligence no explanation of distinction of faculty, of 
“quality” in mind. 

Nor do we think that it has generally been so regarded by 
the higher genius of any great people. Emerson, who had 
more of this quality of distinction in him than perhaps any 
other American, was always warning those over whom he 
had obtained an influence, against the tendency—most re- 
markable in age—to run in the grooves made for us by the 
examples of others ; yet that is the one tendency which a pro- 
longed experience inevitably strengthens, the one tendency on 
which the drilling and discipline of nations in the arts of 
civilisation—nay, even the discipline and drilling of the gre- 
garious tribes of animals in the habits most favourable to 
their safety and multiplication, depends. “You cannot make 
too much of yourself,” said Emerson to his younger friends, 
as recorded in Mr. Charles J. Woodbury’s amusing “ Talks 
with Emerson.”* “It is all there is of you. How many do 
you know who are made up mainly of fragments of others? 
But follow your own star, and it will lead you to that which 
none other can attain. Imitation is suicide. You must take 
yourself for better or for worse as your portion. A man can 
enly get an extemporised half-possession of another’s gift; 
and what came wholly natural from him, has, in spite of the 
best grace and skill, an impertinent air from the borrower.” 
Yet the lesson of civilisation is that until the average man is 
made up in very great measure of “fragments of others,” he 
is not and cannot be civilised; he is not and cannot be the 
member of a great State or a great community. The 
“distinction” which Emerson was so anxious to press upon 
his pupils, is a centrifugal principle tending to keep social 
influences at a respectful distance. Indeed, his favourite 
disciple, Thoreau, so considered it, and lived a solitary 
life in the woods in order that he might not be too 
much overborne by the contagious influences of human 
society. Yet if evolution has accomplished anything what- 
ever in the social training of man, it has been accomplished 
by bringing the great moral Bramah press of human opinion 
to crush out the disturbing idiosyncrasies of individual 
life. We hold with Wordsworth that “quality” of mind, so 
far from its being due in any sense to “age” of soul, is an 
original characteristic of those who have it ; that fine sensibility, 
or delicacy or beauty of nature, whether it be seen in flowers, 
or birds, or human bodies, or human minds, is much more apt 
to be original than “evolved ;” or, at all events, evolved in that 
sense in which human life usually evolves such characteristics 
as it does certainly evolve, for instance, industry, concentra- 
tiveness of purpose, prudence, shrewdness in interpreting 
motive, or tact in the manipulation of the characters of others. 





NOTES OF A PILGRIMAGE. 
JERUSALEY. 

T appears to be the custom to say that Jerusalem is dis- 
appointing. As my own experience leads me to a 
directly contrary conclusion, I must assume that this is due 
to the fact that the first aspect of the city is not so impressive 
as one would expect, or perhaps wish it to be. Wherein 
appears a fresh instance of the good fortune which continually 
befriended me. It happened that, having spent the previous 
night on the benches of the saloon of a Russian steamer, our 
minds full of unnecessary apprehensions concerning the diffi- 
culties of landing at Jaffa—difficulties which appeared to us 





* Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 


to be much exaggerated by report—we had only felt equal to 
going as far as Ramleh on the first afternoon, starting for 
Jerusalem the next morning. Our journey was, consequently, 
not a very formidable one; but still, many hours’ jolting in a 
cramped position over what, being as yet ignorant of Palestine, 
we considered an indifferent road, will produce fatigue, and 
may account for the otherwise disgraceful fact that on arriving 
in sight of Jerusalem, I was asleep. Being abruptly roused 
from slumber by well-meaning friends, I had not composed 
my feelings into a fitting frame of mind to look at any view 
till [found myself standing on the terrace of the Mediterranean 
Hotel, with all Jerusalem before me. I should recommend 
other travellers to adopt something of the same plan; the 
preliminaries need not be exactly similar. 


The view that I speak of embraced almost all that is of real 
interest in Jerusalem. Almost at our feet lay the pool of 
Hezekiah, a rather turbid-looking piece of water, built in on 
all sides, the houses running sheer down into the water without 
any kind of path or bank between. Beyond this came the 
most conspicuous object, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
with its two domes and the old square roof-less tower of 
the belfry, backed by low green hills, one of them being 
Mount Scopus, from which Titus looked down of old on the 
beautiful city which he was to destroy. Farther away to the 
right comes the great open space of the Haram-esh-Sherif, the 
site of Solomon’s Temple, with the mosques of Omar and El 
Aksa. The Mahommedan feast of Moses is held at the same 
time as the Christian Easter, and the broad expanse of green- 
sward which occupies the place of the Court of the Gentiles, 
is dotted with picturesque figures of pious Moslems who spend 
their whole existence for the time within the precincts of the 
mosque. Asa background for the Mosque of Omar, we have 
the Mount of Olives, somewhat spoiled by the hideous steeple 
erected on the top by a pious Russian lady. The rest of the 
view is chiefly made up by an infinity of tiny domes which are 
merely the roofs of ordinary houses, interspersed with a few 
minarets—very few for a city of the size of Jerusalem—some 
larger domes of churches and synagogues, and in one or two 
places a little foliage. The moderate extent of the city con- 
tributes to give it an air of greater completeness and 
uniformity. Beyond the limits of the last wall, modern 
improvement has done its ugliest to spoil the landscape; but 
within there is fortunately little room for new buildings, and 
the long line of domes and terraces stretches away unbroken 
except by the small, dark clefts that mark here and there the 
intervention of one of the narrow, winding streets. The mouth 
of one of the most frequented lies just below us, where the 
street of David debouches on the open place in front of the 
citadel; it is, like most Eastern streets, a seething mass of 
humanity, their garments in every conceivable variety of shape 
and colour,—sober, Christian Syrians in a kind of semi- 
European attire, with their lower extremities encased in a 
curious baggy garment, half pantaloons, half petticoat ; Jews 
with shaven heads, all but the two long ringlets in front, and 
battered soft black hats—except in this respect, they are often 
magnificently dressed—wild-looking Bedouins in their striped 
burnouses, from the further shores of the Dead Sea or the 
desert of the South; and here and there, to increase the variety 
of the picture, some large-limbed Russian peasant-pilgrim in 
the same long caftan, fur cap, and high boots that he wears at 
home, shouldering his way through the crowd to make some 
purchase for his scanty evening meal. We had little to find 
fault with in our first sight of Jerusalem. 

Yet there are undoubtedly disappointments awaiting us. 
The chief interest naturally centres in the places of the 
crucifixion and burial of our Lord; these are the objects 
most prominent in the mind of every traveller, even if he 
avow no motive for his journey but sheer curiosity. Most of 
us will follow with reverent hearts the long line of the Via 
Dolorosa all the way from the supposed judgment-ball of 
Pilate to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. We are in no 
mood for carping at the harmless traditions that have grown 
up around the great theme of sacred story; we find little 
difficulty in believing that it was at that corner at the bottom 
of the valley, that the soldiers caught sight of Simon of Cyrene 
“coming out of the country,” and forced him to help in 
carrying the cross. It may well have been that some pious 
woman came out at the very spot where the house of St. 
Veronica is pointed out to us, to soothe and soften the suf- 
| ferings of our Lord as be dragged his way up that weary 
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ascent; nor do we smile at the innocent absurdity which fixes 
a site even for the houses of Dives and Lazarus. But when we 
arrive at last at the very spot where the great tragedy was 
enacted, we begin to lose the feeling of reality that has brought 
us through all the preceding scenes. It is hard for a man 
to stand in that great church, or rather amalgamation of 
churches, with all its garish decorations, surrounded by all 
the appurtenances of religious pageantry, Greek or Roman, 
and say to himself: “This is the hill where our Saviour was 
brought out to die; here actually stood the cross on which he 
was bound, and there the sepulchre where his body was laid 
and from which he rose again.” We cannot help a distinct 
revulsion of feeling, an idea that this is not what we have 
come out tosee. The thought of tracing the course of that 
last procession is given up, as we find each sacred spot en- 
cumbered with all the paraphernalia of devotion distracting 
the eye and entirely obliterating all sense of locality. It is 
true that every detail of the place may be pointed out to us. 
Here, we are told, he was mocked, here he was scourged, here 
the soldiers cast lots for his garment; but hurrying round 
from one dark chapel to another only increases our confusion. 
We cannot help wishing that the devotion of ages had shown 
itself in some less practical way than that of building churches 
over the holy places, and decorating them to an unlimited 
extent when erected. Of course this is a most improper 
view of the case. It was the most natural and fitting way to 
testify reverence for these holy places; it has, no doubt, done 
good service in marking the spots and keeping them from 
pollution; above all, it is a great boon to the thousands of 
pilgrims who come here with less artificial ideas on the 
subject,—witness the kind of wondering, awed delight with 
which that little band of Russian peasants comes upon one 
after another of these relics of the day of salvation. But to 
me it is now almost a comfort that recent discoveries have 
made it possible that the sites of the crucifixion and burial 
were not here at all. A few days ago, the suggestion seemed 
to me almost impious, but now I feel an unreasonable conviction 
of itscorrectness. I had rather have the faith of the Russians, 
but as a pis aller I can take refuge with the Palestine 
Exploration Society. 

Let us go, then, to what our dragoman describes as “ Conder’s 
Golgotha.” It is a round, green hill just outside the 
Damascus Gate, chiefly remarkable till recent days for the 
grotto on its southern side, where, according to tradition, 
Jeremiah wrote the Lamentations. On the summit, anumber 
of Mahommedan tombs are scattered about, but otherwise the 
hill is left quite free ; indeed, I believe it has now been bought 
by a well-known German resident in Jerusalem, for the express 
purpose of preventing any building upon it. I have no space 
here to enter into the various reasons why this hill should or 
should not be the actual Calvary, rather than the more 
generally accepted site. Certainly it is outside the walls, as 
Calvary was—of that we have ocular demonstration from the 
great rock foundations which have been laid bare here and 
there under the present walls—and it is not yet certain that 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was outside. Also, by going 
a little way down the road between the walls and the hill, we 
have ocular demonstration of its striking resemblance toa 
skull. Iam tempted to decide in its favour chiefly by senti- 
mental reasons. If it be the right spot, it has not changed its 
appearance, except for the tombs upon it, since the three 
crosses were planted on its summit. Few people come there; 
Ihave seen no one but a few Mahommedan women, going 
through some ceremonies of mourning at the tombs in a very 
casual, not to say jovial manner, and once a little group of 
children, to whom an old man was reciting the story of Joseph 
being sold by his brethren and carried away into Egypt. It 
is easier, at least, to dream in that quiet spot, to reconstruct in 
one’s own mind all the details of that terrible day, than it is in 
the great church, with its profusion of shrines and altars, of 
monster candles and bad pictures, and extravagant, if not 
tawdry ornament. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NEWNHAM COLLEGE AND POLITICS. 


[To THe Eprror oF THE “SPectaTor.”] 
S1r,—The paragraph in the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday, 
May 12th, on which the article, “ Women and Politics,” in the 
Spectator of May 17th is based, is not a correct statement of 











the facts; and, consequently, the censure which it has led you 
to pass on the action of the Council of Newnham College is 
I venture to think, devoid of foundation. Mr. Stead hag wnt: 
made an offer to Newnham College. He has merely written 
to ascertain the views of the Council as to the desirability of 
offering a scholarship for the encouragement of the study of 
current history. The answer given him by the Council is that 
they would not be prepared to accept such a scholarship. 
in the sense of including it among their own scholarships. 
They do not think it desirable to give such a positive encourage- 
ment to the proposed experiment as this course would imply. 
At the same time, they do not feel called upon to pass a special 
regulation excluding the winner of such a scholarship from the 
College, provided that she passes the qualifying examinations. 
imposed generally as conditions of entrance to Newnham. In 
short, while they could not accept the scholarship, they would 
be willing to accept the scholar. 

I think it important that no more responsibility should be. 
thrown on the Newnham Council in this matter than it has. 
actually undertaken. I should, however, like to add, speaking 
for myself personally, that I have much sympathy with what 
I understand to be Mr. Stead’s aims, and if his scheme should 
be carried out, I should hope that we may succeed in pro- 
viding a useful course of academic study for the scholar 
selected. I may point out that she would not, as you suppose, 
spend the “three priceless years” of her academic life 
“chiefly in reading newspapers.” She would have no motive. 
to do this, since she would have won her scholarship before- 
entering, and the reading of newspapers is not included in any 
of the courses of education open to her at the University. It 
is, of course, probable that such a scholar would retain her 
interest in current history; it is not improbable that she 
would have the design of making this study in some form or 
other an important part of the occupation of her life; and 
her Cambridge advisers would, I conceive, be likely to direct 
her to academic studies, such as Constitutional History and 
Political Economy, calculated to render her grasp of current 
politics more close and exact. 


You say that “there will always be enough political interest 
in the world.” I agree with this, if you merely mean that 
there is likely to be as much as is desirable of conversation,. 
writing, and making speeches about politics. But it does not 
therefore follow that there will always be a sufficient supply 
of persons making a serious and systematic effort to know 
exactly and comprehend thoroughly the history and tendencies 
of their own time. At present, I think that there is a deplorable 
lack of such systematic study, even among persons who write 
in newspapers as well as read them, and any attempt to remedy 
this defect appears to me deserving of sympathy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cambridge, May 21st. Henry SIDGWICK. 


[But is the proper time for the study of modern politics. 
before the historical training has taken place, or afterwards P— 
Ep. Spectator. | a aaa eee 

THE AFRICAN PYGMIES. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—As your correspondent, Mr. Clodd, has raised the- 
question of the priority of the discovery in modern times of 
the pygmy tribes of Equatorial Africa, why stop at Du Chaillu, 
and not go back to the worthy Andrew Battell, of Leigh, in 
Essex, “sent by the Portugals prisoner to Angola, who lived 
there and in the adjoining regions near eighteen years” (1589 
to 1607)? His quaint but evidently trustworthy description, 
published in “ Purchas his Pilgrimes ” (1625), lib. vij., chap. iij., 
p. 983, is as follows :— 

“To the north-east of Mani-Kesock, are a kind of little people, 
called Matimbas ; which are no bigger than Boyes of twelve yeares 
old, but very thicke, and live only upon flesh, which they kill in 
the woods with their bows and darts. They pay tribute to Mani- 
Kesock, and bring all their Elephant’s teeth and tayles to him. 
They will not enter into any of the Maramba’s houses, nor will 
suffer any to come where they dwell. And if by chance any 
Maramba or people of Longo pass where they dwell, they will for- 
sake that place and go to another. The women carry Bows and 
Arrows as well as the men. And one of these will walk in the 
woods alone and kill the Pongos with their poysoned Arrows.” 

Numerous other instances of these interesting people, upon 
whose characters, customs, and distribution Mr. Stanley’s 
forthcoming book is expected to throw so much light, may 
be found in an accessible form in a little work called “Les 
Pygmées,” by Professor de Quatrefages, published in 1887 in 
the “ Bibliothéque Scientifique Contemporaine.” <A skeleton 
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of one of the tribe, called “ Akka,” sent about three years ago 
by Emin Pasha, is exhibited in the Osteological Gallery of this 
Museum. Although of a full-grown person, it does not exceed 
four feet in height.—I am, Sir, &c., W. N. FLOWER. 
Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W., May 20th. 





“ME” AND “1.” 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The question—which however, as between Mr. Kempe 
and myself, I had not thought of raising—is really one of 
individual feeling. To my feeling, the “Me, me,” the mad- 
dened outery of the Virgilian Nisus, has not in it any pre- 
sentiment of the subsequent “ in me.” Nor, had it stood 
alone, without the subsequent preposition, would it have 
needed or admitted any governing subauditum. In my former 
letter I tried to vindicate the claim of the modest “It’s me” 
to be, in appropriate circumstances, as “good grammar” as 
(in its appropriate circumstances) the more self-assertive “ It’s 
].” In “It’s me,” would Mr. Kempe suggest a governing 
subauditum ? 

The question, I repeat, is one of feeling; but, wishing for 
Mr. Kempe’s sympathy, I venture to submit to him the sug- 
gestion of two experiments. Let him study Virgil’s line as 
an actor would his part, and then let him notice whether in 
enunciating his ‘“ Me, me,” he finds it at all under the power 
of the subsequent “in.” Or, with an ample bag in his left 
hand, and in his right an orange ready for flinging, let him 
meet his parish-school boys with: “ Who’s for a catch? Let 
him speak out.” There may come a response of Virgilian 
“Me, me’s” needing no governing subaudita. Among them 
should there be one prolonged into “Me, me! if you please, 
Sir, throw one to me ”—in that “ Me, me,” will there be feeling 
or forethought of the subsequent “to” P 

I hope this latter experiment may be physically easier to 
Mr. Kempe than it would be to myself, though I see that in 
the University Calendar I am by four years his junior.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. W. Harper, ex-Vicar of Selby. 





TRANSMIGRATION. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—There appears to many people, neither Hindoos nor 
Buddhists, to be a good deal more to be said for the proba- 
bility of the truth of the doctrine of pre-existence or rein- 
carnation than you have allowed for in your article on the 
subject. The sensation to which you allude as supporting it 
does not seem to me to have anything to do with it, but to be 
rather referable to half-remembered stages of dream con- 
sciousness, which, like hypnotic states, have a separate 
memory of their own. Here are, however, one or two of the 
considerations bearing upon it. 

(1.) There is an extraordinary variation in quality, apart 
from either mental or moral attainments, in the minds of 
different human beings, which seems as if it could only be 
explained by their being at different stages of evolution. 
There are thoroughly good and clever people who somehow 
do not seem so far evolved in quality of mind, as others who 
are less good and clever, but seem to have what we might 
describe as older and more experienced souls. This “age” of 
soul is sometimes perceptible in quite little children and people 
otherwise uncultured, and very much wanting in elder people 
who nevertheless are capable of filling responsible posts with 
worthiness and credit. It shows itself strongly in capacity or 
incapacity to recognise the more advanced spiritual ideas, quite 
apart from the stage of moral goodness actually attained by the 
person. Take, for example, Lord Macaulay and Coleridge. It 
was neither moral superiority nor intellectual power that dif- 
ferentiated the one mind from the other; but we cannot help 
feeling that Coleridge’s soul was at the higher stage of 
evolution. 

(2). It is the experience of most people that when new 
spiritual truths, hitherto unapprehended, are grasped and 
consciously accepted, they feel that they have known them 
always. Plato applied this fact to the recognition of mathe- 
matical truth, and it may be the case with those who recognise 
what Pére Gratry calls the spiritual side of mathematical or 
scientific truth. But to the ordinary person who accepts a 
fact as a fact merely, this feeling is quite unknown. No one, 
€.g. feels that he always knew Grimm’s Law. 

These two facts seem to me to make the theory of pre- 
existence more probable than improbable: and though 
pre-existence does not necessarily involve pre-incarnation, yet 





that evolution should be produced by means of repeated in- 
carnations seems by no means unlikely, since our experience 
of progress is limited to life in a body. May I suggest also 
that when the Apostles, in St. John ix., asked whether this 
theory was applicable to the blind man, “ Master, did this 
man sin, or his parents, that he was born blind?” the answer, 
though it denied the applicability of the theory, did notin any 
way deny the theory itself P—I am, Sir, &c., 
TRANSMIGRATIONIST. 


NIRVANA AND THE YANKEES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “* SpecTaTOR.’’] 
S1r,—The close of your article on “Transmigration” vividly 
recalls an incident that, without being fanciful, one may re- 
gard as strangely corroborative (in anticipation) of your 
difficulty in conceiving of a good Yankee’s accepting Nirvana 
as a heaven worth effort to attain. It was in the saloon of 
a P. and O. steamer, where an old American missionary, 
leaning against the mast, concluded the time-honoured service 
with a short sermon. He had been controverting the view of 
heaven as a place of rest, and ended with the following quaint 
bit of realism :—* No; depend upon it the first thing you will 
see when you get there will be, ‘No admission except on 
business.’” The effect was very droll; and the general after- 
remark was: “ How thoroughly American!” I never after- 
wards passed that preacher on the Calcutta maidan without 
a smile.—I am, Sir, &e., J. T. FOWLER. 
Avonmore House, Southfields, S.W., May 18th. 





THE JODRELL WILL CASE. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—My attention has only recently been directed to a para- 
graph in the Spectator of the 3rd inst., which comments upon 
the decision in the Jodrell will case; and I should be obliged 
by your permitting me, as one of the executors of the Rev. Sir 
E. R. Jodrell, to correct an error, due, no doubt, to the in- 
adequate reports hitherto published of a somewhat compli- 
cated suit. It is not the fact that there is only one 
“legitimate relative” claiming under the will. There are 
twenty-five claimants, all of legitimate birth, and the majority 
of unquestioned legitimate descent. And the legal rights of 
the majority of the twenty-five claimants were decided by the 
meaning of the words “named,” “vested,” and “ trans- 
missible,” there being no possible doubt as to their being 
legitimate “ relatives.’ Your paragraph, which has caused 
some unintentional annoyance, attributes to all the claimants 
the doubtful position, as regards their descent and relation- 
ship, of some only of their number.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHARD E. JENNINGS. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8.W., May 17th. 

[We took our statement from the report in the Times.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





A HERMIT WASP. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—All through the past winter, a solitary wasp has been 
noticed in the garden here. On every occasion when the sun 
made his appearance, the wasp was also in evidence. 

A few days ago, on turning over a board which has been 
constantly used for the passage of a wheelbarrow across a 
ditch, I discovered the hermit’s cell. The nest is of the usual 
grey, paper-like material, and perfectly formed, but is only 
about the size of a small walnut. Having evicted the tenant, I 
appropriated his domicile, and a more beautiful and perfect 
specimen of insect architecture I have never seen. 

Can you or any of your readers inform me if the circum. 
stance is unusual ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuaRues M. CiarKkE, LL.D. 

Dromara, County Down, May 17th. 








POETRY. 


THE BLACKBIRD: A SPRING SONG. 
As I went up a woodland walk 
In Taunton Dene, 
When May was green— 
I heard a bird so blithely talk 
The twinkling sprays between, 
That I stood still, 
With right good will, 
To learn what he might mean. 
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No yellow-hornéd honeysuckle 
Hath e’er distilled 
The sweets he spilled 
In one long, dulcet, dewy chuckle— 
That blackbird golden-billed— 
Aye piping plain, 
“ Hope, hope again !”— 
Till my heart’s grief he stilled. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
The Orchard, Taunton. 








ART. 


——->———_ 
THE NEW GALLERY. 


THE exhibition at the New Gallery this year has no distinc- 
tive character. Mr. Burne-Jones sends, it is true, a number 
of studies; but his pictures are elsewhere. Those queer people 
of the Grosvenor Gallery tradition, Mr. Strudwick, Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope, Mrs. De Morgan, Mr. Fairfax Murray, 
exhibit ; but their art has never been strong enough to con- 
done its anachronism. On the other hand, by dint of cutting 
across the different groups and tendencies of the English 
painting world, the directors have brought together a collec- 
tion in which there is plenty of interesting work. They have 
bled the Academy heavily of pictures by some of its most 
popular members,—Messrs. Alma Tadema, Watts, Richmond, 
Herkomer, and others; they have welcomed, to their gain, 
artists like Mr. Alfred Hunt, whom the Academy, to its loss, 
has slighted; they have captured two Sargents; they share 
the favours of Messrs. Alfred Parsons, David Murray, J. J. 
Shannon, and others, with competing Galleries; and the stern 
artist from Humphrey’s Mansions hangs up beside the mild 
amateur from Molokai. 

But there is one notable talent of the younger generation 
of our artists that the New Gallery seems to claim for its own. 
That is Mr. La Thangue. For sheer directness and dexterity 
of painting, the touch of the brush that gives at once drawing, 
colour, and tone, it is difficult to name his match. Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes is the nearest in method and success, but Mr. La 
Thangue seems to reach a higher pitch of illumination. His 
most interesting thing here is the portrait of himself (20). We 
do not remember anywhere so close a rendering of the painter’s 
eager, almost fierce scrutiny of his subject, and it is what one 
would expect from so keen an analyst of form and effect. 
“Leaving Home” (132) is interesting, too. We are thinking 
less of the dramatic appropriateness of the figures than of the 
sharp presence of the event that is rendered. It is a painter’s 
resource that is used to enforce the feeling of an incident, a 
trick of design and perspective that brings us up so imme- 
diately before the horse and cart, and the ruts of the road 
coming straight at us, and away from home. 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s studies, thirty-four in number, are hung 
in the balcony. Many of them are for the “ Briar-Rose” 
pictures, and for the student of design there is no greater 
pleasure than being permitted to see the development of a 
master’s work. Among these is a lovely sketch for the head 
of the girl atthe loom. Itis worthy of a place beside Raphael’s 
Madonna head in the Print-Room. And in others we have 
design provoked by coils of hair, folds of dress, flames of fire, 
and the invention of iron leaves and flowers of armour. 

There is luxury of colour in Mr. Alma Tadema’s little 
portrait of Miss MacWhirter (52). It is his best thing this 
year. The people in the other two—* Eloquent Silence ” (51) 
and “ In the Rose-Garden” (53)—will hardly let us enjoy the 
marble and bronze and flowers. Mrs. Tadema has caught 
something of her husband’s skill in arts and crafts and clothes 
—“Self-Invited” (118) and “Battledore and Shuttlecock ” 
(148)—and Miss Tadema, who had proved her possession of a 
microscopic eye, denies herself the exhibition of its power, and 
promises artistic feeling in “ Longing ” (187). 

It is amusing to find the Academy so gladly escaping from 
Burlington House. One of the technically strongest of their 
painters, Mr. Waterhouse, exhibits his one picture here, “ The 
Toilet ” (136). Mr. Herkomer is here in great array (28, 33, 
39, and 43), but is beaten on his own ground of rude, forcible 
life by Mr. John Collier with his “John Burns” (213). Of 
other portrait-painters who may be mentioned in this con- 
nection, Mr. J. J. Shannon has had good subjects in his “Sir 
Alfred Lyall” (64) and “ Professor Sidgwick” (122), and 








makes most of the former; Mr. Edwin Ward is best in « Mrs 
Eugene de la Penha” (160); and Mr. J. H. Lorimer and My. 
C. A. Furze (63 and 367) may easily take their place as experts 
in this rather wearisome business of portrait, that is not, in 
its first motive, picture. Mr. Emslie’s portrait of a “Dinner. 
Party at the Earl of Aberdeen’s” (392) is quite pleasing 
because every one has not insisted on having a front seat and 
distinct features. 

Mr. Richmond is always at least troubled with the picture. 
sense, when he does portrait. This picture-sense, when we 
find it separated from portrait, as in the large illustration of 
“ Epipsychidion ” in this Gallery (72), is disappointing in its 
tendency to a sort of abstract prettiness. Itisa tendency apt 
to have rather a negative result for some of the subjects of 
the painter’s portraiture ; it softens away the eloquent textures 
and sharp modellings of the face, without substituting a mould 
and texture in themselves satisfying. We do not forget the 
many instances when Mr. Richmond’s subject has suited his 
taste and method. His best work this year is the “ Lady 
Ashburton ” (57). 

Mr. Sargent’s capricious talent is shown in two canvases,—a 
clever sketch of Mrs. Comyns Carr (82), and one of “Ightham 
Mote House” (188), with a group playing at bowls on its lawn. 
The figures are put in with admirable skill in rendering action, 
and are in right atmospheric relation to their green and purple 
landscape setting. The realisation is complete so far as it 
goes, but since it goes no further, the scale seems needlessly 
large. 

Of landscape.painters, Mr. Alfred Hunt sends a lovely 
“Holy Island ” (174), shimmering pearl-colour of cloud and 
water and sand. His other picture, “ Windsor Castle, 
Twilight ” (92) is a struggle with that most fascinating of 
motives for the poet in light, the conflict of sun and moon. 
But the amount of intractable detail in the scene obscures 
this intention. Mr. J. W. North is another of the sensitives 
to the emotional appeal in rare moments of colour. Such is 
the flush over his wood in No. 243; but it isa pity to vulgarise 
the vague, ominous feeling roused by that colour by trans- 
lating it into a literary commonplace in the title (“ The Path 
through the Haunted Copse”’), and the appended tag. This 
confusion reacts on the picture in the introduction of the 
human figure. She would be needed by the writer, with her 
ghostly fear, because he cannot give the landscape; given the 
landscape, she may go. Mr. Alfred Parsons is altogether 
delightful in his “ Beanfield” (46), and here the figures 
are skilfully wrought in, so as to give accent to the 
different colours that play into the picture. The “ Broom in 
Blossom ” (242) is a dazzling water-colour. Mr. J. W. Buxton 
Knight is not so great here as at the Academy, but “ All on a 
Summer’s Day ” (19) is a pleasant reminder. There are fine 
qualities in Mr. J. E. Christie’s “ Four Maries ” (14): a little 
crudeness in the sky, and the superfluous ladies might be im- 
proved away. The same presence of good qualities alongside 
of defects, the sense of a talent that has not run clear yet and 
asserted itself, strikes us in the work of Messrs. James Charles 
(“ Milking-Time,” No. 111; “Nellie’s Garden,” No. 168; 
“ Selsea Bill,” No. 226), T. F. Goodall (“ The Meadow Dyke,” 
No. 32), C. W. Wyllie (“ Fallen,” No. 61), Mark Fisher 
(“Water Meadows,” No. 190), W. Padgett (“As the Red 
Moon Rose o’er a Sussex Down,” No. 2,and “Sunset,” No. 
222), and M. P. Lindner (“In the Golden West,” No. 159). 
Of better-defined talents, Mr. Edward Stott has three com- 
positions, “Starlight ” (219), “ Harrowing ” (230)—the cloud a 
little heavy and hard, otherwise fine—and one of his rosy 
calf-pieces (239). Mr. David Murray sends two, “ When 
Daisies Pied” (77) and ‘“ The Meadow Mirror ” (142) :—the 
shimmer of the willow leaves is notable. There is a fanciful 
touch in Mr. Arthur Lemon’s “ Fugitive” (231),—the wind- 
stricken trees that sympathise with the action of the flying 
horseman. Mr. Adrian Stokes’s “ Breaking Wave” (97) and 
Mr. R. M. Jones’s “ Yorkshire Oat-Field” (220) have both a 
good deal of skill. In the balcony there is a pleasant Alfred 
Goodwin, the “Wells Cathedral” (362), and near it a 
“ Twilight ” by Mr. Clausen (371). 

We are pleased to find that our old friends on Mr. Van 
Haanen’s canvas are still having a good time (“La Sagra, a 
Venetian Popular Feast,” No. 154). Mr. Logsdail has deserted 
them for the Lord Mayor’s footmen, but his master still keeps 
them merry with red wine and a jigging tune. Mr. Weguelin 
is bright and graceful in his “Spring-Time” (157) and 
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« Psyche” (89); Mr. Wetherbee gives usa charming rendering 
of the former theme, without any semi-classical transposition 
(«O, Lovely Spring !” No. 105) ; and Mr. Britten puts us off 
with two pretty little figures, “ Thisbe” (138) and “ Arachne” 
(143). 

Of curiosities the New Gallery has its share. Mr. David 
Carr’s “Story of the Cross” (255) is one. Five people are 
contrived within a narrow space, anxiously engaged in 
avoiding one another’s glance for no reason that the picture 
or the title explains. The sea-monster that Perseus is feigned 
to have slain has its inevitable victim here in Mr. C. N. Kennedy 
(162). Like the proprietor of the Grosvenor, Mr. Hallé is 
tempted to exhibit in the Gallery he directs,—this year, six 


times. 








BOOKS. 


as 
LUX MUNDI.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tuts is a very difficult book to estimate, partly on account of 
its complex character and considerable range, partly on account 
of its purpose, which is explicitly defined to be to so open up 
Church principles as to connect them with the newer science 
—the science of evolution,—and the newer criticism—the 
criticism that springs from the careful use of the comparative 
method in literature,—and to disconnect them with that sense 
of the word “development” in which Dr. Newman chiefly 
understood it in his celebrated plea for the developments 
which had characterised the Roman Church. Mr. Gore, who 
has contributed the essay ou “ Inspiration,” on which the criti- 
cism directed against this volume has chiefly turned, has said 
in his interesting preface, that the book has been written by men 
who had long worked together at Oxford, under the conviction 
that “ the epoch in which we live is one of profound transforma- 
tion, intellectual and social, abounding in new needs, new points 
of view, new questions, and certain therefore to involve great 
changes in the outlying departments of theology, where it is 
linked on to other sciences, and to necessitate some general 
restatement of its claim and meaning. This is to say that 
theology must take a new development. We grudge the name 
development on the one hand to anything which fails to pre- 
serve the type of the Christian creed and the Christian 
Church; for development is not innovation, it is not heresy ; 
on the other hand, we cannot recognise as the true ‘ develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine,’ a movement which means merely 
an intensification of a current tendency from within, a nar- 
rowing and hardening of theology by simply giving it greater 
definiteness or multiplying its dogmas. The real develop- 
ment of theology is rather the process in which the Church, 
standing firm in her old truths, enters into the apprehension 
of the new social and intellectual movements of each age; 
and because ‘the truth makes her free,’ is able to assimilate 
all new material, to welcome and give its place to all new 
knowledge, to throw herself into the sanctification of each 
new social order, bringing forth out of her treasures things 
new and old, and showing again and again her power of wit- 
nessing under changed conditions to the Catholic capacity 
of her faith and life.” That summarises clearly enough the 
general drift of these essays, which is to give new associations 
to the word “development” in its theological relations, 
associations which shall greatly enlarge the sphere of the 
Church, and draw closer ber ties with the best secular life of 
society, instead of crystallising theological doctrine as it was 
crystallised in the various “developments” of the Roman 
communion, in a form, namely, which almost excluded every 
kind of life other than what was either rooted in dogmatic 
principle or directed to the moulding of popular worship. 


Of course the main difficulty of an attempt of this kind is 


. é : , ; : 
its tendency to fritter itself away in vague and indeterminate | 


sentiment. And with much that is powerful and vivid, and 
that rests on a solid foundation in this volume, we find a good 
deal that merely puts ont feelers in different directions, with- 
out making it clear what is the exact drift of the scientific, or 
critical, or social, or political doctrine which the new Church- 
men propose to assimilate. Moreover, they often fail to make 
it clear how far this enlarging process may go, and where it 





* Lue Mundi: a Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. Edited 
by Charles Gore, M.A, Principal of Pusey House, Fe!low of Trinity College, 
Oxford, London: John Murray. 





ought toend. There is no definition of the principle of Church 
authority, nothing to tell us what Church principles would 
peremptorily exclude from that enlarging and comprehensive 
grasp which the essayists are endeavouring to fasten on the 
living world outside the Church. The late Mr. Aubrey Moore, 
for instance, whose death since this volume appeared, has 
been a serious loss to the Church of England, quotes with 
approval Lacordaire’s rather windy apophthegm: “God is 
the proper name of truth, as truth is the abstract name of 
God.” That is the sort of vague generalisation which seems 
to us much more attractive to persons in search of com- 
prehensive phraseology than to those in search of compre- 
hensive principles, and not one that helps much in the 
effort to show what it is in the new science and the new 
philosophy which the Church should assimilate, instead of 
jealously excluding. The defect of this volume is, we think, 
its rather indefinite expansiveness towards modern science 
and thought, more especially its omission to lay down any 
clear conception of Church authority which might guide 
Anglicans in keeping clear of heterodoxy on the one side, and, 
on the other side, of those dogmatic Roman Catholic decrees 
whose hard-and-fast theological definitions and exclusiveness 
Mr. Gore deprecates in relation to the “ development of 
doctrine” of which Dr. Newman made himself the exponent. 
It may be true, we believe it is true, that Dr. Newman’s account 
of theological development is open to the criticism which Mr. 
Gore implies rather than expresses, that it both limited itself 
too exclusively to the region of dogmatic theology, and also, 
even within that region, crystallised everything it found suit- 
able to the purposes of subjective devotion, without considering 
how it might act in narrowing the course of thought in the 
Church, and in opening a wide chasm between the regions of 
theological and of secular science. But in a volume of essays 
intended to deal with this question, and to lay down larger 
principles of development, there should at least have been some 
definite attempt to deal with the principle of dogmatic authority 
in general, and to connect the present with the past in relation 
to that principle. Now, this is just what these essays seem 
to us to neglect. The writers are, for the most part, very 
skilful and very eloquent in selecting and describing elements 
of modern thought which are in harmony with the theology 
of the Church of the first five or six centuries; but they seem 
to aim at convincing the world that theological orthodoxy, 
at least after the time of the Apostles, was almost a mere 
matter of pious intuition. The late Frederick Denison Maurice 
has been accused of thinking that the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England were a priori forms of thought for 
which it was not necessary to produce anything like argumenta- 
tive evidence. Of course that was gross exaggeration ; indeed, 
a mere travesty of what he did really at one part of his life 
contend for. But we do think that there is a tendency in this 
volume to represent the early dogmatic definitions of the 
Church concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, and the Incarna- 
tion and the divine and human natures of our Lord, as merely 
inevitable forms of pious reflection, which could not have varied, 
either one way or the other, without ignoring the essential atti- 
tude of discipleship. The essay on “ The Christian Doctrine of 
God” seems to us to assume this general line of thought. 
And Canon Scott Holland’s essay on “ Faith ” takes it up also. 
We miss any explanation of what Church authority properly 
meant and means, and any clue by which we are to find out a 
substitute for it in days when men of the school which this 
volume represents are not in the least disposed either to defer 
to such Councils of the Church as have actually been con- 
vened, for several centuries back, or to indicate any dogmatic 
authority which can take their place. Instead of doing 
so, the writers, though they give us a vast deal of original 
criticism which is full of truth and spiritual feeling, seem 
disposed to ignore the difficulty, or to soften it down by re- 
presenting the actual and very elaborate Church decisions 
which inaugurated Catholic theology, as all but inevitable 
consequences of the feeling of true Christian disciples. 

For example, the very eloquent,—at times too eloquent,— 
essay which opens the volume, by Canon Scott Holland, on 
“ Faith,” deals in this very unsatisfactory manner, as it seems 
to us, with the Creeds :— 

“The dogmatic definitions of Christian theology can never be 
divorced from their contact in the personality of Christ. They 
are statements concerning a living character. As such, and only 
as such, do they come within the lines of faith. We do not, in the 
strict sense, believe in them: for belief is never a purely intel- 
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lectual act; it is a movement of the living man drawn towards a 
living person. Belief can only be in Jesus Christ. To Him alone 
do we ever commit ourselves, surrender ourselves, for ever and 
aye. Buta personality, though its roots lie deeper than reason, 
yet includes reason within its compass: a personality cannot but 
be rational, though it be more than merely rational ; it has in it 
a rational ground, a rational construction ; it could not be what 
it is without being of such and such a fixed and organic character. 
And a personality, therefore, is intelligible ; it lays itself open to 
rational treatment ; its characteristics can be stated in terms of 
thought. The Will of God is the Word of God; the Life is also 
the Light. That which is loved can be apprehended ; that which 
is felt can be named. So the Personality of the Word admits of 
being rationally expressed in the sense that reason can name and 
distinguish those elements in it, which constitute its enduring 
and essential conditions. The dogmas, now in question, are 
simply careful rehearsals of those inherent necessities which, 
inevitably, are involved in the rational construction of Christ’s 
living character. They are statements of what He must be, if He 
is what our hearts assure us; if He can do that for which our 
wills tender Him their life-long self-surrender. Unless these 
rational conditions stand, then, no act of faith is justifiable ; 
unless His personality correspond to these assertions, we can 
never be authorised in worshipping Him. But, if so, then we can 
commit ourselves to these dogmas in the same way, and degree, 
as we commit ourselves to Him. We can do so, in the absolute 
assurance that He cannot but abide for ever, that which we know 
Him to be to-day. We know Him indeed, but ‘in part:’ but it 
is part of a fixed and integral character, which is whole in every 
part; and can never falsify, in the future, the revelation which it 
has already made of itself.” 

That is very much like saying that the fine and often 
subtle definitions of the earlier Councils, which dealt with 
the divine personality, and both the divine and the human 
nature of our Lord, were mere inevitable results of loyal 
personal feeling, in which the intellect of the Church could 
not, without moral degeneracy, have missed its way. Canon 
Scott Holland does not say so in so many words. But that is 
certainly what we gather both from his essay and from the 
one which follows it. And it seems to us manifestly untrue. 
While we are ready to acknowledge gladly the large a priori 
elements in religious thought which serve to support and 
verify the decisions of the Church on the nature of God, 
and the divine and human nature and the divine person 
of our Lord, it seems almost absurd to say that the 
theology of the Arian and Nestorian and Monophysite 
controversies could by any possibility have been safely 
piloted through those stormy conflicts by the light of 
such a priori considerations alone. Hither the early Church 
had some intellectual authority to guide its discrimina- 
tions which modern Christianity has lost, or if we have 
that authority still, we ought to be told where it is and in 
what it consists. We speak of this as the cardinal defect of 
the book, for in reading it and admiring it, as we constantly 
do, and hope to show that we do, we are always conscious that 
the writers appear to ignore this great hiatus in their theology, 
and sometimes even seem to be drawing our attention away 
from it, being uncomfortably half-conscious that there is 
such a gap in their principles which they are not very 
willing to acknowledge. We should be very sorry indeed not 
to recognise the rich veins of true thought in Luxe Mundi. 
To many of its essays we hope to express our hearty 
obligation. But this seems to us its defect as the ex- 
pression of a school of thought,—that it tries to get 
rid of the principle of dogmatic authority by side-winds, 
by indicating all sorts of spiritual aids to belief which, 
taken alone, could never have resulted in the Church’s Creeds, 
though no doubt they render submission to those Creeds, when 
authoritatively promulgated, much easier. These essayists 
never say straight out, what we suppose most of them to 
think, that the Church’s Creeds are founded upon authority, 
and upon an authority which is now not living but dead, or at 
all events in a cataleptic condition. 





DE QUINCEY AND HIS EDITORS.* 
Some of our readers will remember the shock with which 
the news of Lord Macaulay’s death was received in 1859. 
With the exception of Dickens, he was the most popular 
writer of the age, and men familiar with the famous Essays and 
History felt as if they had lost a familiar acquaintance. No 
similar feeling was awakened by the death of De Quincey in 
the same year. Critics would have said, and justly said, that 
he was a more consummate master of style, but his art as an 


* (1) The Collected Writinas of Thomas De Quincey. New and Enlarged Edition. 
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Writings of Thomas De Quincey. With a Preface and Annotations by James Hogg. 
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essayist had failed to win the public, and his death was not 
felt to be a national loss. De Quincey sometimes stands on the 
same ground as Macaulay. He too has his critical papers in 
literature and history, and his biographical and historical 
studies contain some of the most curious products of his subtle 
intellect. But between his method and that of Macaulay there 
is not the faintest similarity. We always know what we may 
expect from the Edinburgh Reviewer ; his faults and virtues, 
his resources and deficiencies, have the full glare of daylight 
upon them ; but under De Quincey’s guidance we are constantly 
led into devious and unexpected ways. At his best he is q 
delightful companion ; but he is far from being always a safe 
guide, and his eccentricities of judgment are often startling. 
Macaulay can be unjust and one-sided, but to the superficial 
reader at least he appears to make out his case, which De 
Quincey does not, and probably did not care to do, preferring 
to mingle the Dichtwng with the Wahrheit whenever it might 
be convenient. De Quincey, in spite of his fine style, often fails 
to charm. His discursiveness, unlike that of Montaigne, is fre. 
quently wearisome. He can be trivial, and at times dull; and we 
confess to thinking that while the literary epicure cannot but 
enjoy his choicest dishes, the crumbs from De Quincey’s feast 
are not always worth the trouble of picking up. Some even of 
his most elaborate and carefully written essays are tedious, 
although plentifully spiced with malice; and despite Professor 
Masson’s opinion that the essay on Dr. Parr is “one of the 
most fascinating specimens of De Quincey in what may be 
called his mischievous biographico-satirical vein,” we must 
own to a feeling of relief upon reaching the end of the article, 
which consists of 145 closely printed pages. 


Mr. Masson’s edition of the works of the famous opium-eater 
is intended, we suppose, to be final and complete. He hasa 
difficult task before him, and one not wholly grateful. De 
Quincey was not only a writer of rare genius; he was also, 
like many a man less gifted, forced to write for bread, and, 
as Mr. Leslie Stephen has observed, to provide “a good 
deal of respectable padding for magazines.” Is it necessary, 
therefore, that the pinchbeck as well as the gold left behind 
him by this voluminous writer, should be preserved to 
tax our patience and the patience of posterity? Of late 
years, as our readers know, literary scavengers have been 
busy in the accumulation of rubbish, to the infinite detri- 
ment of great names. The world does not want an author’s 
failures and follies, and though it may be perilous for an 
editor to decide what shall and shall not be inserted, he has 
in some cases a safe rule for his guidance. What an author 
has deliberately rejected in his lifetime is pretty certain to 
be of inferior value; and if in the quiet of the study he 
has buried the bantlings of his brain, it is seldom expedient 
to dig them up again. Nearly forty years ago, De Quincey 
made a selection from his multitudinous writings, and his choice 
was by no means restricted, for the Selections, Grave and Gay, 
fill fourteen volumes, to which two were added after the 
author’s death. We doubt if there is much more from his 
pen which will be regarded by readers as a permanent literary 
possession, and there is, we think, no question that what he 
selected should be left untouched, all additions, alterations, 
and editorial comments being kept distinct from the author’s 
text. Mr. Masson affirms that the time has now come for the 
publication of a complete De Quincey, even more perfect in 
point of fullness than the American edition in twenty-two 
volumes. It may be so, but in all likelihood additional matter 
will be inferior matter; and it may be doubted whether this 
is likely to add to the fame which, in the editor’s judgment, 
has been growing ever since his death, and is still growing. 


Mr. Masson touches his author’s works with no timid hand, 
and has discarded De Quincey’s own arrangement for one 
which he regards as substantially in agreement with that which 
De Quincey himself would have adopted, had he been more at 
leisure. This is, we think, doubtful, and when we examine 
Mr. Masson’s method in detail, it appears in some respects 
to be one that no author would adopt in the arrangement of 
his works. For example, Mr. Masson does not scruple, when 
he deems it advisable, to break up an article into two portions, 
with the remark : “ The rest of the short paper is reserved for 
a fitter occasion.” He also frequently prints as a postscript 
what De Quincey printed as part of a preface. In one case, a 
paper taken from Tait’s Magazine is broken into three separate 
articles, an act which no doubt, in Mr. Masson’s judgment, the 
author should have performed himself. But he did not doso, 
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and it is not within an editor’s province to divide and to 
arrange his author’s matter according to his own liking. Mr. 
Masson, indeed, is aware that there are limits to the exer- 
cise of his judgment, for, in a note to “The Daughter of 
Lebanon,” he observes that a fitter place might have been 
found for it in the volumes, and adds: “De Quincey, how- 
ever, having placed the paper here deliberately and with an 
avowed intention, that arrangement must be respected.” 
Having said that we regard Mr. Masson’s editorial method 
as faulty, it may be added that his taste is also defective. One 
illustration of this shall be given. De Quincey, as our readers 
will remember, was a short man, a fact which it would have 
sufficed to state once, if in a preface it were needful to men- 
tion it at all. But Mr. Masson harps upon it, and describes 
De Quincey as the “ feeblest of little sexagenarian gentlemen,” 
as “a little gentleman-lodger,” as the “little English alien,” 
as “the little man,” and, borrowing a phrase from Thomson, 
as “a little druid wight.” It is but just to add that, in know- 
ledge of the subject and in enthusiasm for his author, the 
editor is amply qualified for the task which he has undertaken. 
The volumes are well “ got up,” though somewhat too closely 
printed; and the portraits will be welcome to all admirers of 
De Quincey. 

Mr. Hogg’s preface to the two volumes of De Quincey’s 
Uncollected Writings, is interesting. In his youthful days, 
the writer was in frequent intercourse with the famous essayist ; 
and “throughout the whole period during which he was 
engaged in preparing for the press his Selections, Grave and 
Gay, assisted in the task.” Mr. Hogg was then editor of the 
Titan, a monthly magazine, and to that journal De Quincey 
contributed some characteristic papers. Two of the articles 
reprinted are also in Mr. Masson’s edition; others—unless copy- 
right stands in the way—will, we suppose, appear in future 
volumes. The first, and one of the liveliest essays, called “ A 
Brief Appraisal of the Greek Literature,” contains some 
startling assertions to which the reader can hardly be expected 
to give credence, for paradox was one of the tools used by De 
Quincey in his literary workshop. At the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, a married daughter was shut up in Roorkhee, and Mr. 
Hogg states that “the father’s heart was on the rack until 
news arrived that the little garrison was saved.” “The English 
in India ” was, therefore, a subject that naturally employed De 
Quincey’s pen, and he has treated it well. An amusing story, 
“Mr. Schnackenberger ; or, Two Masters for one Dog,” said 
to be “from the German,” is possibly De Quincey’s own work ; 
so also we conclude is the extravagantly dismal story called 
“The Household Wreck,” which may be due to the pains and 
penalties of opium; and there is another weird-like tale from 
the German of Tieck. The contents of the two volumes are 
varied, and in a measure attractive, but they contain no paper 
which is likely to increase the reputation of De Quincey. 





LADY BABY.* 


Ir is pleasant to come upon such a characteristically English 
novel as this of Miss Gerard’s. There is a freshness and ease 
about it, and a sense of open-air life, which give it a distinct 
charm, often wanting in work of a much more ambitious kind. 
In spite of the truth and insight shown in many of those 
elaborate studies of life and society, in their more complex 
workings and often tragic results, which so often make the 
foundation of interest in the modern novel, it ought not to be 
forgotten how one-sided and incomplete such a picture of life is 
iftakenalone. There is another side, less subtle perhaps in its 
interest, but none the less real, where existence is not regarded 
as a hopeless riddle, where motives are still direct and simple, 
and where people can move through the world scarcely touched 
by the distress of doubt or the trial of fierce temptation. 
There is, of course, less room in any study of this simpler kind 
of life, for the keen-sighted and daring power of analysis 
which searches into depths of character, and spares no weak- 
ness, however humiliating. But too much of this power 
unrelieved is apt, even in the hand of masters of the art, 
to become somewhat wearisome. We want sometimes to 
be able to read a novel for refreshment and pure enjoy- 
ment. It is depressing to be always so unsparingly shown 
the flaws even of strong and striking characters. We get tired 
of the feeling of suspicion which is almost inseparable from 
these delicate dissections of character. Perhaps we are even a 
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little impatient that we are so seldom trusted to observe, 
unaided, any detail of character or situation. 

But Miss Gerard has little in common with either the power 
or method of this school of writers. She carries us into a 
world of people who find life a comparatively straightforward 
affair, and are not disturbed by any obscure questions of 
thought and motive. In the picture she gives of it, she shows 
considerable power of bringing out some of the main features, 
its courage and manliness and directness, which give such a 
world its character andinterest. And the effect of the picture 
is heightened by the background against which we see it, of 
English country-life, with all its associations and the unfailing 
charm which it possesses through every season of the year. 
It is a mark of the power of the book that it can arrest our 
interest by these simpler methods, so that we find ourselves 
from beginning to end following with unfailing sympathy the 
fortunes of its chief actors. 


In plot, Lady Baby is simple enough. The story opens with 
a pleasant picture of the easy, prosperous, country-house life 
on the borders of Scotland, in which hunting and shooting 
form the one absorbing interest and occupation of all its 
members. And it isin this free and open-air life that Lady 
Baby appears as the centre of interest, the youngest and 
spoilt daughter of Lord Kippendale, a Scotch Peer whose 
existence, like that of the rest of his family, is devoted to the 
joys of hunting. From first to last, Lady Baby is a charming 
heroine, full of life and individuality. She is the queen of 
her little world, generous and fearless, and proud and impa- 
tient ; scarcely more than a child, and with no knowledge of the 
world beyond what had been gained by eager study of romantic 
novels. We early make acquaintance with the other important 
personages who are to affect in different ways the current of 
the story. The languid, blasé Englishman, and the scheming 
young lady, handsome and keen-sighted, whose absorbing aim it 
is to gain a husband with fitting income, rather fail to interest 
us. These sketches seem sometimes to need a stronger hand ; 
we miss in them that finished power which can construct from 
varied motives and desires a living and impressive personality. 
Sir Peter Wyndhurst—the head of a rival Border family, who 
is soon discerned to be the coming hero—is a character 
of more force and originality, and with Lady Baby shares 
the chief attention of the reader. We have an amusing 
account of the first meeting between these two, and of Lady 
Baby’s horror when she discovers that the representative 
of a house so famous for courage and hard riding, regards 
with positive dislike the life which she has been accustomed 
to believe the only one worth living :— 

“‘ Lady Baby had indeed attempted to open his eyes to his short- 
comings, but she succeeded only in discovering deeper depths of 
degradation. ‘Why on earth should I want to hunt a fox,’ he 
answered, quite unmoved by a panegyric on the noblest of sports ; 
‘the fox doesn’t want to hunt me.’—‘ You might as well say that 
partridges don’t want to shoot you, and yet you shoot partridges.” 
—‘No, I don’t.—‘ Well, then, grouse or woodcock; it doesn’t 
matter which.—‘ No; it doesn’t in the least matter,’ said Sir 
Peter, ‘because I don’t shoot any of them. I am not sure that I 
know what a grouse is like with its feathers on.’—‘ Good heavens ! 
Do you fish ?’—‘ No.—‘Sir Peter, Sir Peter! This is awful!’ 
cried Lady Baby. ‘Do you mean to say you kill nothing ?’—* Not 
unless it wants to kill me.’ After this his case was regarded as 
hopeless.” 

But the contempt which was at first the result of such 
confessions wears off as Sir Peter makes it felt that, however 
“constitutionally timid” he may describe himself, he is in 
reality a man of no ordinary courage and character. This is 
shown in various ways as the story proceeds, and we follow 
with considerable interest the conflict of will and character 
between the charming but spoilt and impatient girl, and the 
quiet and determined man to whom she at last engages 
herself. But the engagement does not last forlong. Lady 
Baby, in a fit of impatience at finding Sir Peter undemonstra- 
tive and wanting in romance, starts a flirtation with his rival, 
in the hope of stirring Sir Peter’s jealousy. Buttoher dismay, 
she finds what she had merely intended should be a lovers” 
quarrel, is taken seriously by Sir Peter, and leads at last to the 
breaking-off of the engagement :— 

«« Everything points the same way,—that we have made a dread- 
ful, fearful mistake, and that we must part while there is still time,’ 
she said.—Sir Peter laid down his cigar on the edge of the bench 
and looked her straight in the eyes. ‘ You wish me, then, to resign 
my claims ?’—‘ Yes; here is your ring,’ and she began hastily 
pulling it off her finger. ‘And you wish me to go away and not 
to return ? ’“—‘ Of course; that is just what I wish. It is because 
we don’t suit each other, don’t you see? ’—‘ So you have told me.” 
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oes ‘And—and what are you going to do?’—‘I shall 
do as you wish. I shall go.—‘Ah!’ she said, with a quick 
breath that was something like a gasp, and she bit her 
quivering lip; ‘but remember that you are never to come 
back—never, never! Do you understand?’—‘I understand,’ 
said Sir Peter, rising, ‘and you shall be obeyed” ..... 
* Peter!’ she called after him, as he reached the door—‘ I mean 
Sir Peter—remember that I don’t want any one, any friend, 
to—to interfere or try and patch up anything.’—‘ Be quite 
easy, I shall let no one interfere.’—‘ Well, then, that is all; 
why are you not gone yet ? ’—‘ Because you recalled me. Good- 
bye.’ —‘ And—and Sir Peter, you are not on any account to 
write to me. I should be very angry if you wrote to me.’—‘ I 
should never be audacious enough to trouble you in that way.’ 
And having waited a moment to see if this was the last of her 
instructions, Sir Peter turned and went slowly through the 
open door into the garden: his steps sounded on the gravel 
after he was out of sight.” 

Space will not allow us to follow out the result of this pro- 
ceeding of Lady Baby’s, or to dwell on the additional disasters 
which for the time obscure the fortunes of Lord Kippendale 
and his family. Here we feel perhaps a slight drag in the 
movement of the story. The plot is of too slight a kind to 
allow of the elaboration necessary to fill the three volumes ; 
whilst there is an improbability in some of the incidents used 
in its development, and a certain conventionality in speech and 
action on the part of the minor characters of the story, which is 
in contrast with the pleasant naturalness so characteristic of the 
rest of the book. But even here, in spite of some flagging of 
interest, we are supported by the conviction that Miss Gerard 
will not leave us without satisfaction in the end. And in this 
we are not disappointed. Theclosing scenes, where Lady Baby 
acknowledges her mistake and renews her engagement to Sir 
Peter, complete a graceful and charming picture, and bring the 
story to a very fitting conclusion. 





THE BARBARY CORSAIRS.* 

THE story of the Barbary Corsairs, as told by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole. who has already given us the stories of the 
Moors and the Turks, is not very creditable either to the 
Corsairs themselves, or to the nations of Europe who tolerated 
the existence of these nests for pirates for more than three 
centuries. Their beginnings, however, were not altogether 
sordid. At first they could at least plead that they were 
exercising the wild justice of revenge; and down to the Battle 
of Lepanto, they managed to more than hold their own against 
the Christian armaments, and took a leading part in the 
revival of naval warfare which marked that period. Driven 
out of Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella, and settled on the 
Northern African coast, the Moorish nobles avenged themselves 
by preying on the Christian commerce, and making raids into 
Spain, and Ferdinand was obliged to establish a fort at 
Algiers to keep them in check. But the Moorish vessels 
and expeditions were on a comparatively small scale, and 
it was not until the brothers Barbarossa, two Turkish 
corsairs from Lesbos, came to their assistance in the 
early years of the sixteenth century, that the power of 
the Corsairs became a menace to Europe, Besides inflicting 
enormous damage on the Christians, the elder Barbarossa 
made himself master of Algiers; and when he was killed, 
fighting against the Spaniards in 1518, he left his still 
more famous brother, Kheyr-ed-din, to succeed him. This 
younger Barbarossa and Andrew Doria were the two great 
naval champions on the Moslem and Christian sides during the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Doria repeatedly defeated 
the Turks, but could effect nothing against Barbarossa ; so the 
latter was summoned to Constantinople and placed in command 
of the Turkish fleet. With this he captured Tunis and Majorca, 
preyed upon the isles of Greece, and finally encountered 
Doria, in command of the allied Imperial, Venetian, and Papal 
fleets, off Prevesa in 1537. The Christians were far superior 
in numbers, but Doria shirked a general engagement, and 
sailed away with a loss of seven of his ships. The encounter 
was not decisive, but the advantage was plainly with Bar- 
barossa. The two champions never met again, though Doria 
continued to command the Imperial fleet, and Barbarossa came 
to the assistance of Francis I. with a large fleet, when that 
monarch was allied with the Porte. 

Mr. Poole’s account of the most flourishing period of Corsair 
history down to the Battle of Lepanto is mainly derived from 
the volumes which Admiral Jurien de la Graviére has devoted 
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to the study of these beginnings of modern naval histo 

With the defeat of Lepanto in 1571, the Moslem naval Phen 
ceased to exist as a menace to Europe; but the Barbary 
Corsairs were still allowed to continue their misdeeds with 
practical impunity for more than two centuries. This 
tolerance was due partly to a mistaken notion of their power 
arising from their past reputation, and partly to the jealousies 
of the Powers who were each anxious to use the Corsairs 
against the other. Louis XIV. is reported to have said that 
if there were not an Algiers, he would make one. Inthe begin. 
ning of the seventeenth century, English shipwrights taught 
the Corsairs to make square-sailed ships instead of galleys ; 
and after that they began to extend their ravages further 


abroad, and actually sacked Baltimore, in Cork. Mr. Poole ~ 


omits to mention that the first English naval expedition 
to the Mediterranean was despatched, under Sir Robert 
Mansell, in 1620; but it did not succeed in effecting much, 
Blake was more fortunate, and in 1655 he destroyed the 
Tunisian fleet and liberated all the British captives. Great 
Powers like England and France kept Consuls at Tunis and 
Algiers, made treaties with their rulers, and even went on 
paying tribute, in the guise of presents, down to the present 
century. The Consuls, however, were exposed to constant 
danger and insult, and there were generally a number of 
English in prison who had been taken on board foreign ships. 
All the lesser Powers were not able to obtain treaties, though 
willing to pay for them, because the Corsairs complained that 
if treaties were the rule, their occupation would be gone. 


Mr. Poole gives a vivid account of the wretched condition 
of the captives while kept in slavery, waiting for a ransom 
which might never come. Life in the galleys was the worst, 
but existence on shore was often little better. They were either 
sold as slaves, or kept together in large prisons. Something 
was done by the Consuls towards ransoming them, and a 
great deal by the Order for the Redemption of Captives; but 
the zeal of this body was rather narrow, and confined itself to 
Catholics. Once, when they were ransoming three Catholics 
for a certain sum, the Dey, it is said, offered to throw in a 
fourth; but they refused, on the ground that he was a 
Lutheran. 

The history of the miserable existence of our Consuls at 
Tunis and Algiers for over two centuries has been told in great 
detail by Sir Lambert Playfair, in his Scowrge of Christendom, on 
which Mr. Poole has been content to draw. When anything 
went wrong, the Consul was seized and imprisoned. When 
the French shelled Algiers in 1683, Jean de Vacher, the 
Acting Consul and Vicar Apostolic, was blown from the 
cannon’s mouth; and his successor and forty-eight other 
Frenchmen suffered the same fate five years later. In 1767, 
the new Consul, the Hon. Archibald Fraser, refused to take 
off his shoes, go down on his knees, and kiss the Dey’s hand. 
The Dey dismissed him, and although he was sent back with 
a British fleet, the Dey continued to refuse to receive him, 
and a more compliant officer was substituted by the Govern- 
ment in his place. 

The United States were the last Power to come under 
the Corsair tyranny, and they were also the first to free 
themselves from it. In 1785 they concluded a treaty with 
Algiers, and in 1799 they bought a commercial treaty with 
Tunis for fifty-cight thousand dollars, and a gift of cannon and 
stores. Tripoli now began to cry out for tribute also, and being 
refused, its ruler pulled down the flag of the American Con- 
sulate. Mr. Poole has secured the co-operation of Lieutenant 
Kelley, of the United States Navy, in telling the story of the 
contest which ensued. Like an American, the Lieutenant makes 
the most of his opportunity, and spins out the story of the minia- 
ture naval war to a very disproportionate length. However, it 
succeeded in its object, and the ruler of Tripoli was obliged to 
renounce all claims to tribute. In 1815 Americaagain showed 
the way by sending a squadron to Algiers, and insisting on all 
money payments being abolished and all captives restored. 
Lord Exmouth, then in command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
was moved by this success to demand the entire abolition of 
Christian slavery. Tripoli and Tunis gave way; but the Dey 
of Algiers held out, and ill-treated the English Consul and the 
officers in the town. Still Lord Exmouth did not take action, 
but sailed away for instructions. His departure was followed 
by a massacre of Italians living under British protection, 
and he was ordered to return, and, failing reparation, to bom- 
bard Algiers. Even after the bombardment piracy did not 
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altogether die out, and it was only the taking of Algiers by 
the French that finally put an end to it. ; 

Mr. Poole has made the most of his materials, and given us 
a very entertaining volume. There is not much intrinsic 
importance in the story he has to tell, but the presence of the 
Corsairs at the siege of Malta and at Lepanto enables him to 
add to its interest and substance by his well-written descrip- 


tions of these striking and memorable events. 





MR. OMAN’S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 
Mr. OMAN explains in his preface that this History was 
written because “for a considerable time there has appeared 
no new school History of Greece, brought up to the level of 
recent discoveries.” He further explains that in writing it, 
he has “kept in view the requirements of the upper forms in 
schools, and of the final pass examination at the Universities.” 
Now, we are not quite sure what the recent discoveries are to 
which Mr. Oman refers. In his chapter on the Homeric 
poems, he vigorously contends that they were certainly not 
built up by a dozen different poets of varying capacities, who 
wrote separate lays which were subsequently pieced together. 
And he says, with emphasis, that it is quite rational to hold 
that a single author of transcendent genius composed the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. We believe that he is entirely right on 
both points, but to make them so confidently seems an odd 
way of bringing his History up to the level of recent dis- 
eoveries. He goes much farther, too. For while admitting 
that small inconsistencies may be here and there pointed 
out between two books of the Iliad, or between the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, he contemptuously insists that “ the 
results in that direction of the assiduous research of three 
generations of critics are ludicrously scanty.” We are 
far from disagreeing with him, but we cannot help good- 
naturedly suggesting that something similar might be said of 
the “recent discoveries” which strike him as being so im- 
portant. Be this as it may, we are heartily glad to weleome 
his “short History of Greece,” as a boon to young and 
unlearned students. For it tells the story of that famous land 
in a succinct and lively form, and it brings strongly out her 
great states and her great men. It is, in fact, if we may so 
far trust our memory, the best of all school Histories of Greece 
that we have read. And it is unquestionably the most readable. 
The opening chapter, on the geography of Greece, is particularly 
well done. Readers who are neither young nor unlearned will 
be pleased to learn that Greece was about equal in size to 
Scotland, and that it had as many miles of sea-coast as Spain 
and Portugal, though its superficial area is only one-tenth 
of that of the Iberian Peninsula. Such readers will be 
pleased also to be informed or reminded that “ legend loves to 
pile all the details of an early constitution on to a single 
legislator,” and that “in crediting Lycurgus with every dis- 
tinctive usage of the Spartan State-system, the Greeks were 
but illustrating the same tendency that made our own 
ancestors say that King Alfred invented trial by jury, 
and divided England into shires.” Apt, and not few, are 
the “modern instances” with which Mr. Oman in this way 
enlivens his story. But to two of them we must take exception. 
There are not “many points of similarity” between the way 
in which Dionysius of Syracuse and Napoleon Bonaparte 
acquired power, and there are no points of similarity between 
“the events of Arginuse ” and “the storm on the night after 
Trafalgar.” And here, perhaps, we may notice what Mr. Oman 
says was “the crowning atrocity” of the Syracusan tyrant’s 
life in the eyes of “pious Greeks.” He took the robe of Hera 
from her temple near Croton, and sold it to the Carthaginians 
for 120 talents (£27,000). There must be more in such a sale 
as this than meets the “nice and delicate ear of thought.” We 
shall content ourselves with wondering whether this was the 
robe of which Flaubert discoursed such marvels in Salammbé. 
And with regard to the “pious Greeks,” it is possible that Mr. 
Oman may be mistaken, as he clearly is in his extremely un- 
historical comment on the Melian atrocity which the Athenians 
perpetrated. “Every right-minded man in Greece,” he says, 
“saw the vengeance of Heaven for the massacre of Melos in 
the unbroken series of disasters which thenceforward attended 
the Athenian arms.” “Unbroken” here is too strong a word, 
for Mr. Oman describes the Battle of Cyzicus as the most 





* A History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Macedonian Conquest. By 
C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A , Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer at New 
College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 1890 





complete victory which graced the arms of Athens during 
the whole war. Let that pass. Thucydides was not a 
“pious Greek,” but he was a right-minded man, and he 
attributed the fall of Athens to a simple cause which 
Mr. Oman has completely overlooked. Alcibiades was a 
man without an atom of magnanimity or of real greatness 
in his nature; but he was a first-rate General, and a master of 
the diplomatic duplicity which counted for so much in a 
contest like the Peloponnesian War. Mr. Oman does not do 
justice to the abilities of this celebrated man. He sneers at 
his plan of campaign in the Sicilian expedition, as being a 
“fatal middle course.” He forgets that Alcibiades was recalled 
before he could get that plan into working order ; and Thucy- 
dides, who had no undue sympathies with a man like Alcibiades, 
has recorded with emphasis his opinion that the democracy, by 
treating Alcibiades as they did, destroyed Athens (Z0Qnrav ray 
zon). It was the weakness which that democracy had for 
listening intermittently to windy demagogues which, in the 
long-run, ruined the Athenian empire; and Mr. Oman, if we 
are not mistaken, fails to bring this weakness out as it should 
be brought. He dwells earnestly and frequently upon the 
passion for local autonomy, or Home-rule, which was the curse 
of the Greeks as a nation, and he points the moral of that 
passion when he declares that the constitution given by Philip 
of Macedon was “a more just and promising basis for the 
union of Greece than were any of the arrangements which 
Sparta and Athens had tried to force on their reluctant 
neighbours.” It is possible, indeed, that this passion may 
have told largely against Athens during the war; but it was 
owing to her own crimes and blunders, and to her blunders 
rather than her crimes, that she sank after that memorable 
contest from an imperial city to a second-rate provincial town. 

Writing for youthful readers, Mr. Oman very justly records 
the chief battles of Greek history at some length. His plans 
and his descriptions of Leuctra and Mantinea leave nothing to 
be desired. But we may remark incidentally that he seems to 
overrate the genius of Epaminondas. That great man—for 
great he was in the best sense of the word—invented a new 
order of battle. His array at Mantinea was precisely similar 
to what it had been at Leuctra. But from his double failure 
at Sparta we should infer that as a soldier he was distinctly 
inferior to Alexander the Great. His presence on the field of 
Cheronea would hardly have affected the issue of that “ dis- 
honest victory ;” but the warmth of Mr. Oman’s admiration 
for Epaminondas is catching, and we are sorry that he 
does not notice the fine compliment which Agesilaus paid to 
the man who had made haughty Sparta bite the dust. “ What 
a splendid fellow!” was all the old King said when he saw 
Epaminondas wading across the swollen Eurotas at the head 
of his phalanx, to attack the city which he was himself de- 
fending. In his account of Marathon, Mr. Oman hesitatingly 
suggests that Dabis and Artaphernes may not have intended 
fighting. It seems certain to us that they did not. Their 
cavalry was on board, and their infantry was beyond a doubt 
embarking when Miltiades pounced down upon them. It 
is to the fact that the Athenians were more eager to capture 
ships than to slay fugitives that the comparatively small loss 
of the Persians was due. The really difficult point to decide 
in connection with this memorable battle is why the partisans 
of Hippias delayed so long before raising the shield on 
Pentelicus. 

We strenuously recommend this History to the attention of 
schoolmasters, and to the large class of readers whom it is 
customary to call “general.” It combines liveliness with 
solidity as they are rarely combined, and it deserves to meet 
with a large and rapid sale. 


TWO SUMMERS IN GREENLAND.* 


THE weirdness and mystery prevailing over the spacious zone 
of the Frozen North have for ages exercised a strong attrac- 
tion over nations and individuals, and this attraction is shared 
in by Greenland, a land which may be said to lie at the very 
gate of the Polar regions. This vast country is covered with 
a mass of ice, unbroken save for a narrow fringe along its 
Western shore, whereon Norsemen settled and founded colonies 
so long ago as the tenth century. It was from these colonies 
that the expeditions set forth about the year 1000 which re- 
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sulted in the discovery of America. The places mentioned in 
the Sagas as Helluland, Markland, and Vinland have been 
identified respectively with portions of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and New England. In Vinland, probably a part of 
Massachusetts or Connecticut, outlying colonies were founded, 
which were visited by the Greenlanders on trading voyages, 
but were not held for any length of time. Communication 
was also maintained with Iceland and Norway. But in 
the fourteenth century tidings became more rare, and in 
the next century they ceased altogether. What was the 
cause of the obliteration of these settlements has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Some have assigned it to the 
Black Death, although no documentary evidence exists as 
to its ravages; others to the attacks of Eskimos or pirates; 
and others, again, to the commercial policy pursued by the 
mother-country. So completely was all memory of these 
Christian colonies, which had lasted for four centuries, 
destroyed, that it became unknown that Greenland had a 
West Coast; and when it was rediscovered by Davis in 15835, 
only Eskimos were met with, those in the South, however, 
showing traces of European blood. At present, “there is to 
be found in Greenland a population of Eskimos who have 
been under the influence of Christianity for more than a 
century, differing in this respect from the Eskimos of other 
parts, who, with a few exceptions, still are heathens.” A good 
many Danes go to Greenland and settle there, becoming much 
attached to their new home. We are told that— 

“The first year a Dane spent in Greenland was the worst. He 

or she was not yet accustomed to the idea of only receiving news 
from friends once a year. After a while that matter almost ceased 
to be taken into consideration. Then the most uneasy time would 
be when the annual vessel was expected; but after it had left, 
and you had heard from friends—heard all the principal news— 
and when you were left by yourselves without any possibility of 
meeting strangers, you settled down, content and happy with your 
daily work. Mr. Mathisen, the agent, had come to Greenland in 
1838, and had never been away from it. ‘Does he never long to 
see his native country again?’ I asked. ‘No; he had not the 
slightest wish to do so,’ was the reply. Here he had always felt 
happy. He had almost forgotten what Denmark was like, and 
was sure he would feel out of place if he should go there. Here 
he had all his family around him except the eldest son, and it was 
much against his inclination that the boy had been sent away to 
school. Could any place be handsomer than Greenland? He was 
content to live here, and be buried here when he died.” 
The natives are becoming so crossed in blood by intermarriage 
with Danes, that Scandinavian are nearly as common as 
Eskimo faces. Mr. Carstensen saw women with regular 
Caucasian features, who would elsewhere have passed for 
English or American beauties, whilst others were repulsively 
coarse, their dress differing as much as their features. 
Only among those who have some European blood does 
any progress seem possible; the Eskimos make no advance. 
In an interesting chapter, Mr. Carstensen discusses the 
reasons why this should be the case, and traces it to 
the monopoly trade which is fostered by the Danish Govern- 
ment, and to the paternal care exercised by the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the people, which stifles all individual 
effort, and prevents even the Scandinavian portion of the 
people from being self-reliant. An equally important cause, 
he tells us, has been the effort originated by the mission to form 
and maintain a pure language, which, however interesting as 
a scientific curiosity, has proved a complete failure for all 
practical purposes. ‘The Eskimo language is rich in terms 
for catching seals from a kayak; but is, beyond that, very poor 
and incapable of clothing foreign ideas in words.” Yet their 
teachers have done everything to prevent the natives from 
learning Danish. The Eskimos are a contented, thriftless 
lot. Unless good hunters, they have no means of livelihood. 
We are told of one man who was “a really good kayaker and 
a fair harpooner, but who was possessed with so much 
sympathy with animals that he was unable to strike a seal 
whenever it looked at him, and consequently never fetched any 
home.” This was probably an isolated case; but the visits of 
the American fishermen completely demoralise the natives, as 
they not only illegally supply them with drink, but with fish- 
refuse, so that they will not trouble to hunt, and losing skill 
in harpooning, sink into ever-increasing poverty :— 

“To the natives, reaming in summer from place to place seems 
to be the ideal of existence, and in making acquaintance with the 
country, one comes to understand their well-known longing for 
home when fate has cast them on other shores. Has the winter 
been severe, or have they been compelled to face hardships in the 
way of cold and hunger, they no sooner feel the spring air than 
allis forgotten. Then there is plenty of provision for everybody, 








and they soon put on fat, about the only way 
—_ ~ a wpe he coming hard times, 
g qualities, of which honesty and peaceablene: 

best, but they are careless for the morrow, ati donde = 
rarely attain a great age. Perhaps this carelessness is a els 
consequence of a hunter’s life, and those people are senaie 
hunters. Though living by the sea coast, their implements for 
catching fish are very incomplete; and though they love qua: “ 
and any other vegetable which the country produces, none of Gans 
have ever felt inclined to cultivate such. Like: other alee 
nations, they are doing their best to extirpate game. The Pe ig 
duck, for instance, which probably has no better breedinc- ow 
in the world than the islands on the coast, and might Sehr 6 
large yearly income, has no rest anywhere, and a Greenlander 
will wantonly destroy bird, young ones, and half-hatched eo 8 
All that has been done by the Danes to teach them to be wads 
dent has been in vain. Every winter they suffer from starvation 
and every spring their hope revives. One may see ona sprin , 
day, when the streets are filled with offal mixed with soft snow an 
water, men and women crowd on top of their houses, to let 
the sun shine on them and to breathe the refreshing air 
immovable for hours, dreaming and appreciating existence. 
Courage returns with the beginning of a new lifg in Nature, 
and whoever is able, prepares to leave town. Then the ceiling 
is broken down and used for fuel, without giving a thought 
as to where a new one has to be foundin the autumn. The cares of 
the future find no room in a breast filled with so much happiness,” 


in which many of 
They have oe 


Mr. Carstensen writes quite enthusiastically of the pleasure 
he found in travelling about the country. From what we are 
told, it must be, in the summer-time at least, a strikingly 
beantiful land, and entirely different from the usually received 
ideas of its aspect. It abounds in magnificent fjords and 
mountains; its waters teem with fish and bird-life, and must 
be full of interest to the naturalist and the sportsman. Here 
is to be found the measureless expanse of inland ice, never 
resting, never hasting; and here the geologist may study in 
full action the phenomena of the glacial period, which have 
left such marks on our own country. Mr. Carstensen speaks 
of having received— 

“ Lasting impressions of a nature that, in point of picturesque 
scenery, is hardly surpassed by any other in the world; of scenes 
that, in spite of their wild character, were richer in.colour than 
the sunny South itself, where moss, lichens, and fresh greensward 
sprinkled with flowers formed the strongest contrast to the marked 
colours of the rock, and where sky and water displayed the 
brightest lights. These scenes were enlivened by flocks of birds, 
— — necessary means of subsistence in most places were near at 

and. 

We read also “of the impression of being transported to some 
part of Italy or Spain. The deep blue of the sea, the reddish 
hue of the mountains, and the dry appearance of, the distant 
greensward, in connection with a fresh, warm atmosphere, all 
combined to bring up memories of the South.” No doubt 
this is very true; but the picturesque beauty of the scenes 
must, judging from the illustrations in the book, depend 
largely on colour, more so than on form. The scenery of 
Norway is much of the same class; it is often full of majesty 
and solemnity, and at other times delightful and interesting ; 
but, like the scenes here depicted, it is usually wanting in the 
elements of composition, and is almost unmanageable and 
useless, save for the purpose of illustration. But for that 
purpose the reproductions from the author’s paintings are 
excellent, and the figure-drawing is admirable. The woodcuts 
are very poor. 

The portion of the country visited by Mr.. Carstensen 
was very small, but it serves well as a sample of the 
whole. Although there is nothing novel and nothing par- 
ticularly striking in this volume, it affords very agreeable 
reading. Written neither by a sportsman nor by a man of 
science, it simply contains a gossipy narrative of what the 
author saw, heard, and experienced during his visits to this 
distant region. Those who wish for scientific information 
must seek it elsewhere than in the pages of this lively book. 
So little is known about Greenland in this country, that Mr. 
Carstensen’s account of two summers spent there will be 
welcome to many readers, to whom it may be commended as 
being well worth perusal. The map accompanying the volume 
is feeble and incorrect, and the index, it is surmised, was not 
completed in time for publication. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Whatever the merits or demerits of the Universal Review may 
be, no reader is likely to find fault with Mr. Quilter’s new journal 
upon the score of dullness. The number for May 15th has more 
than one article that will inevitably attract attention. Mr. Grant 
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Allen’s “ Girl of the Future” is of so startling a character, that 
the editor, who is by no means a disciple of Mrs. Grundy, adds to 
it a note stating that “he does not identify himself or the Review 
with the opinions expressed in signed articles.” The practical 
result of Mr. Grant’s views is the abolition of marriage as the 
more excellent way, although it may be one “along which humanity 
will slowly travel.” As woman becomes emancipated, we are told, 
she will not acquiesce in enforced spinsterhood, but take the 
noblest, man she can get ; and the free woman, instead of binding 
herself to any one man, will jealously guard her freedom as in 
trust for the community. Falling in love is the voice of Nature 
prompting us to union with an appropriate complement of our 
being, “ but not for a lifetime.” When women are educated as well 
as instructed, emancipation (with a capitai “ E”’) will follow, and 
«it will no longer be possible for man to persuade them in their 
blindness that their absolute subjection to, and appropriation by, 
one single lord and master is a necessary corner-stone of all social 
order.” Mr. Grant Allen is unfortunate in his illustrations of this 
disgusting view. Is it not an honour, he asks, “ for any woman to 
have been loved by Shelley”? and will the free woman’s choice be 
for the average Colonial broker? Honour is not happiness, and 
neither poor Harriet, nor even the emancipated Mary, can be 
congratulated on their choice. And are such women as “our 
Mary Wollstonecrafts, our George Sands, our George Eliots 
Hyer err who point the way for humanity,” happy illustrations 
of what emancipation will do for their sex? The editor’s 
paper on the Royal Academy is written with his accustomed force 
and freedom. He speaks out, and when assertion is based upon 
conviction, this is surely a critic’s first duty. The illustrations, 
produced with great care, add to the attractiveness of the article. 
Mr. Bradlaugh writes with much good sense, and with ample 
statistics, on “ Socialismin Europe.” His remarks and his figures 
deserve to be weighed by all thoughtful readers. So oppressive 
isthe burden of the present armed peace in Europe, that the 
writer regards a great European war or a terrible European revo- 
lution as inevitable at no distant date. The paper on Russian 
outrages last month is followed in the present number by the 
inevitable Symposium. To the inquiry put forth in a circular as 
to whether Siberian exile is not a disgrace to a civilised nation, 
and whether the recent atrocities do not demand the punishment 
of the officials responsible for them, the answer is in the affirma- 
tive. The additional query, whether her Majesty’s Government 
should be requested to address a diplomatic remonstrance to the 
Czar through his accredited representative, calls forth, as might 
be expected, much difference of opinion. The most remarkable 
reply comes from Mr. Gladstone, who declines, not without good 
reason, to sign a paper of this nature, but adds that, should the 
circular obtain attention in Russia, her Government “ would be 
justified in taking notice of the brutal slaughter at Mitchelstown 
in 1887.” Mr. Frederic Harrison utters a similar opinion, but 
joins to the sins of our Government in Ireland, “ the atrocities 
it has committed in Asia.”” Comments on these amazing travesties 
of history, not yet “ancient,” is unnecessary. Mr. H. D. Traill 
has not been hitherto known to us as a writer of fiction. ‘The 
Trumpet of Fame,” of which the first part appears in this number, 
is sufficiently interesting to make us eager for the sequel. 


The Bible True from the Beginning. By Edward Gough, B.A. 
Vol. III. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.)—Mr. Gough carries on his 
work of interpreting the Scriptures on what may be called, for 
brevity’s sake, the figurative method. He prefers to call it “a 
doctrine of grades,” a term which it would take us too long to 
explain, but which may be found set forth in the first volume and 
defended in that now before us. We confess to a certain sense of 
bewilderment, when, for instance, we read that it is a fallacy to 
suppose that when St. Paul enjoins on women silence in the 
church, he means “ literal women.” It is scarcely less perplexing 
to read that the “goats” in the Parable of the Judgment are 
“evilnatures.” But if any one wants a real exercise of mind, and, 
we may add, patience, let him try to master the chapter on David 
and Abishag. Gnosticism, the ‘Shepherd of Hermas,” and a 
variety of other matters are mixed up in it; but the upshot may 
be briefly stated by saying that “ the writer regards Abishag as a 
symbol of truth.” One can only say, “This way madness lies,” 
—not, we hasten to add, for the writer, who walks with certain 
steps in this labyrinth, but for the reader. 


We have received The Medical Register, 1890 (Spottiswoode and 
Co.) It contains a list of the General Medical Council, as it is at 
present constituted, and a table of past members, Medical Acts 
from 1858-1886, a summary of accounts, and, with other matters, 
some interesting ‘‘tables of members.” The present Register 
contains 28,348 names, of which 5,939 belong to Scotland, and 
4,538 to Ireland. From this we gather that in England and Wales 
we are blessed with one doctor to 1,462, while Scotland has one in 
629 (many, probably, academically employed), and Ireland one 





in 1,140. Is this another Irish wrong? It is certainly strange 
that the wealthiest country should have the fewest doctors. In 
Scotland, considering that there are great spaces of country where 
a doctor is scarcely to be found, they must be very thick in 
some places, as in Edinburgh. The Register gives name, address, 
and qualification. With this may be mentioned The Dentists’ 
Register (Spottiswoode and Co.) It appears that there is a grand 
total of 4,805 dentists in the United Kingdom, 3,700 of whom have 
only their own statement that they are dentists. The Licentiates 
are 1,079. 

Through Atolis and Islands in the Great South Sea. By Frederick 
J. Moss, M.H.R. (Sampson Low and Co.)—It was in 1513 that De 
Balboa named the new ocean which burst upon his view as he 
gazed to the south from the hills above Panama, “The Great 
South Sea.” From that time to the present, the world of waters, 
and the islands upon its breast, have presented a theme of un- 
remitting interest and romance. Numberless writers have dealt 
with the islanders, their grace, kindliness, and ferocity, with the 
exploits of the buccaneers, the labours of missionaries and ex- 
plorers, the strange customs of the peoples, and the natural 
features of the islands. “The old order is changing,” says Mr. 
Moss, ‘‘ and the more sober era of commerce is rapidly rising in its 
place.” He has had exceptional opportunities of observing both 
epochs, and this profoundly interesting work is the fulfilment of 
his desire to portray the men and the customs of each simply and 
faithfully. From notes made two years ago, during a seven 
months’ voyage among the least frequented groups, the more 
modern part of his narrative is compiled ; the older dates from 
thirty years ago, when Mr. Moss “ stood on the beach of the then 
little seaport of Lyttelton (N.Z.) watching the departure of a 
small cutter bound for the mystic islands of Fiji.’ Before long 
he followed, and was one of the first settlers. Mr. Moss is very 
anti-German, and most urgent for the establishment of English 
authority in Tonga and Samoa, or at least for the free choice of 
the natives, if they are to have an alien government. That he is 
right in believing they would “opt” for England, Mr. Church- 
ward’s recent work, and their unfortunate King’s most pathetic 
letter, leave no room for doubt. In the Colonial-controversalist 
sense, Mr. Moss’s book is valuable and important; to the general 
reader it affords the attraction of a lively narrative, full of observa- 
tion and interest, offering many strange pictures of men and 
countries, of habits and customs which have in some instances 
passed away, in others are only beginning to be modified. 


Mont Orgueil Castle: a Tale of Jersey during the Wars of the Roses. 
By J. E. Corbiére. (Biggs and Debenham.)—The by-ways of 
history are not generally to be searched with success for the 
materials of romance of so remote a period as the forlorn attempt 
of Margaret of Anjou to recruit partisans for the failing Lancas- 
trian cause in France. The Queen of Henry VI. has been put 
before the world by Shakespeare and Scott with such force and 
vividness, that no writer can hope to make her more personally 
interesting than she has been made; in a word, we know all about 
Margaret that we want to know. In this story of the cession of 
the Channel Islands to the French King as a bribe for his help, 
and their gallant and successful recapture by Harliston and De 
Carteret, the Queen does not appear except as the motive-power. 
The story is a stirring one, well told, and the heroes of the brief 
but brilliant struggle are made lifelike. 

The Skipper in Arctic Seas. By W. J. Clutterbuck. (Longmans.) 
—The “skipper” of this amusing narrative, which has nothing 
whatever of the apparently involuntary solemnity that marks the 
general literature of Arctic travel, is a ‘“landlubber,” and an 
original. In 1888, he and a companion, also a landlubber “by 
birth and profession, and knowing nothing about the place they 
were going to, or the paraphernalia of Arctic travel,” resolved to 
go up North, and coast along the ice off Greenland from 
latitude 70° to 75°. So they engaged an ordinary whaling 
vessel at Peterhead, with its captain and crew, and they made 
their voyage. They killed great numbers of seals and many 
strange birds, but only one polar bear, and, fortunately for the 
walrus, they did not reach his home at Spitzbergen. “‘ We took 
the carpenter with us,” remarks the skipper. A little over-facetious, 
a trifle too “jolly,” but amusing and pleasant, and not without 
information to be extracted from it, this narrative does not 
altogether deny the mental depression that Arctic life produces ; 
but it is evident the party on board the ‘Traveller’ strove man- 
fully against it. There are charming chapters about icebergs, 
coast scenery, and birds—totally undisfigured by any scientific 
treatment of those subjects—and there is a horrid chapter on 
sharks. Perhaps the skipper is at his best when he gets among 
the Norwegian fjords. 

A Life’s Retribution. By Angus Macdonald. (Remington and 
Co.)—We fear her “first printed attempt at novel-writing” on 
the part of the author of A Life’s Retribution, must be set down 
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among those works of fiction which had better not be written. 
It is impossible that this story of a vulgar young man and a more 
vulgar young woman, of fabricated letters, senseless mystifications 
and still more senseless revelations, related with candid ignorance 
of the distinctions of society and the manners of people in the 
world, can amuse anybody ; for it has no humour, and the persons 
who play parts in it are puppets. 


Paul Jones’s Alias. By David Christie Murray and Henry 
Herman. (Chatto and Windus.)—One and one do not make two 
in literature. Add Mr. Herman to Mr. D. C. Murray (whom we 
take to be one of the very best novelists of the day), and we do 
not get the proportionately larger result that might be expected. 
Here are five tales, readable and clever, but not so notably good 
as to show an adequate return for the literary ability that must 
have been expended upon them. The first of the five, which gives 
a title to the book, and the third, “‘ Sweetbriar in Town,” will, we 
fancy, be the favourites. ‘Paul Jones’s Alias” bears a certain 
family resemblance to Mr. Murray’s “ Bit of Human Nature.” The 
unlikely person in whom the good shows itself is a professional 
gambler, a man who lives by his wits, but who has asoft place in his 
heart for his little girl. The little girl herself is a delightful crea- 
tion. No one will be able to read without interest about the simple 
artist; and even the swaggering Major rouses a sneaking feeling 
of kindness. In the second of the stories that we have mentioned, 
Ida is a very gracious figure. Lord St. Cyres, a nobleman of the 
Marquis of Steyne species, though perhaps on the verge of carica- 
ture, is an effective personage. Two artists have lent their aid to 
this composite work. But who is responsible for the design on 
the cover? We have never seen a more conspicuous example of 
“ signboard art.” 


Hauntings. By “Vernon Lee.” (W.Heinemann.)—“I want to 
make your flesh creep,” was the expressed wish of a well-known 
character in fiction when he was about to unfold his tale. Possibly 
this is not the aspiration of ‘“‘ Vernon Lee” when she tells her 
‘fantastic stories,” as she calls the four strange tales which are 
included in this volume. Whether this be so or no, we can vouch 
for the effect not being produced in our own case at least. “ Amour 
Dure” and “Oke of Okehurst” are curious counterparts of one 
another. In the first, Spiridion Trepka, Pole by birth and 
German Professor by occupation, evokes out of the past a certain 
Medea da Carpi, one of the weird figures of medieval Italy, a very 
Lamia of a woman, and goes through a strange love-affair with 
her. Mrs. Oke of Okehurst, on the other hand, in a very similar 
way, gives a strange reality to a dim family tradition, and 
re-creates for herself, so to speak, a lover, dead more than 
two centuries before, who had been the victim of a mysterious 
tragedy. One cannot but admire the cleverness with which 
these fantasies are wrought out, and the beauty of the style 
in which the stories are told; but they fail to touch us. The 
author laughs at the common ghost-story, the apparition of the 
“maiden aunt” who is seen to walk six months after her decease. 
But we venture to say that the simple tale told by Mrs. Moles- 
worth in one of her books, of the two old women who, compelled 
during their age to drag out a weary life in Continental cities, 
come back after death and haunt their old Irish home, is far more 
effective in a mere literary sense, quite apart from any question 
of its truth, than anything that the very clever pen of “ Vernon 
Lee” has given us here. Perhaps the most successful of these 
fantasies is “ Dioneza.’”’ But it does not strike us as so effective 
as the work of Edgar Poe, of which it certainly reminds us. 


Reprints AND New Epirions.—In “The Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), we 
have Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of 
Alexandria, by John Kaye, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lincoln, with 
a brief memoir of the writer; and the first volume of St. Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei, a reprint of the translation published in 1610 
under the initials “J. H.’——The eighth volume of Professor 
Morley’s “ Carisbrooke Library ” (Routledge and Sons) is A Survey 
of London, by John Stow. Professor Morley prefixes a brief memoir 
and adds notes. From the former we learn that Stow’s reward 
for his labours from that eminent patron of letters, King James I., 
was a licence to beg, by letter of course. Stow was then (1604) 
seventy-eight; he died the following year.—In “The Stott 
Library,’”’ we have The Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral, of Francis 
Bacon. (D. Stott ) Lord Chesterfield’ s Letters to his Godson. Edited 
by the Earl of Carnarvon. (Clarendon Press.)—This second 
edition contains the “ posthumous letter,” and a correspondence, 
consisting of between ninety and a hundred letters, addressed to Mr. 
A. C. Stanhope, the father of Philip.——The Study of Dante. By J. 
A. Symonds. (A. and C. Black.) Adventures in the Great Forest of 
Equatorial Africa and the Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul du 
Chaillu. (J. Murray.)—An abridged and popular edition, 





suggested, of course, by the public interest in Stanley’s exploits. 
—The Autobiography of a Seaman. 


By Thomas, tenth Earl of 








Dundonald. Edited by his Grandson, the twelfth Earl. (Bentley 
and Son.) ——A General View of the Criminal Law of England. By 
Sir James F. Stephen. (Macmillan and Co.) -——Marooned. By W 
Clark Russell. (Macmillan and Co.)——A Practical Treatise on the 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine. By William Thomson. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—A “ tenth edition.” 


New Enrrions.—Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostino da 
Montefeltro. Edited by C. M. Phillimore. Third edition. (Church 
Printing Company.)——Susanna Wesley, by Eliza Clarke ; Mary 
Lamb, by Mrs. Gilchrist (W. H. Allen and Co.)——Anno Doming 
2000; or, Woman’s Destiny. By Sir Julius Vogel. Third ang 
cheaper edition. (Hutchinson and Co.)——Ruby. By Miss Amye 
Reade. Revised edition. (Trischler and Co.) ——Picturesque 
Wales: a Handbook of Scenery accessible from the Cambrian Rail- 
ways. By Godfrey Turner. (W. J. Adams and Sons.) —-The Royal 
Leamington Spa Pictorial. Third edition. (J. Glover and Son.) 


Booxs Recetvev.—Royal University of Ireland Examination Papers, 
1889. A Supplement to the “University Calendar” for the year 
1890. (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin ) ——The Life and Times of Saint 
Cyprian. By G. A. Poole, M.A.— The Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) ——Bradshaw’s 
Dictionary of Bathing-Places, &c. (Triibner and Co.)——Mr. @lad- 
stone and English Politics: a Handbook for Unionists. (Woodford, 
Fawcett, and Co ) The Insurance Register, 1890. By W. White. 
(C. and E. Layton.)——The Academy Notes, 1890, The New Gallery, 
1890, and The Grosvenor Gallery, 1890. Edited by H. Blackburn, 
(Chatto and Windus). 
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NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ SpPEcTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 














K N re) A wintted material for Summer wear, 
in small Floral Designs, in extensive variety. 


4 ” TOR. GARDEN PARTIES, 
LIBERTY | AWN TENNIS, &. 
LIBERTY and CO. have just received a 
special delivery of this Muslin, embroidered 
M US LI N. This Material cannot be obtained elsewhere 
in the Metropolis. 








P "y Prices from 12s. 6d. per piece of about 
(Native Hand , gd.) | 9 Yards, to 63s. per piece of about 15 yards. 
Embroidered.) Patterns can be forwarded on application. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 
SMEDLEY Ss. | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| maleomtons Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. | 
| 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





OUR EY E 8. 


Just published, EIGHTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Ilustrations. 


OU R EY E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Speciai Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, 14th Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE 
“The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 
useful volume.” —Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the ‘Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


NEW RESTAURANT. 


HAPPY THOUGHT.—Messrs. Debenham and 
Freebody have added a good-size luncheon-room to their 
extensive establishment, Cavendish House, Wigmore Street, W. 
Families living in the Suburbs, and at still more remote distances, 
are wont at certain seasons of the year to come to town for a day’s 
shopping, which often proves a fatiguing expedition to daughters as 
well as mothers. This room will prove a comfort to such visitors, 
as not only the usual lunch of cutlets, chickens, tongues, salads, &., 
can be had, daintily served, but most excellent tea and coffee. With 
these latter are offered sweet and savoury sandwiches, those 
appetising relishes to the popular ‘five o'clock,’ now in such high 
favour.” — Queen, March 22nd, 1890. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 














DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 


EQUITABLE) 
LIFE Surplus divided.... Ra ideaesained £1,235,827 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 





Fall reports, showing the remarkable result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 
sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 

| ASSURANCE. 

| See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES, 

combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 








NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 








AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), pouere BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Coll., Oxford (for 12 
years Assistant-Master at Malvern’ College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
15 for the Public Schools, &c. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 
All requisites, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Payne —For the TRAINING of YOUTHS for 
Colonial Life, ‘&e.—Pri P pplication to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &c., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 
take place on JULY 8th, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 


























With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 


LENALMOND—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, of which one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, the others of 

£50, will be offered for Competition in JULY. Age, 11 to 15. Candidates can be 
examined i in England.—For particulars, apply to WARDEN, Glenalmond, Pertk. 
The College, placed in singularly healthy site at foot of the Grampians, has 
Classical and Modern Side, and prepares directly for Universities and Public 
Services. Junior School for Boys between 9 and 13.—Warden, Rev. J. W. SERINE, 


ENSIONNAT de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, & Genéve, 
Suisse. —Madlle. —— regoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
désirent ion en frangais. Excellente occasion pour 
apprendre seal ‘Teeuiea, ou Vitalien, et pour étudier la musique, le 
dessin, et la peinture.—Pros on vill et références & disposition. S’adresser 4 la 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BORCK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Genéve 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, addiess H. PERCY BECH ER, 
Esq., 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 


College. 


ELSTED SCHOO L.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. 

DALTON, M.A., late Assistant-Master of Winchester, formerly Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford.—THREE ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
two of £40 a year, reducing School Fees to £8; one of £20. Examination in 
London begins JUNE 25th.—For further particulars and Prospectus of School, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


| | geo HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examination, to be held on July 9th, 
10th, and 11th :— 

TEN of £75 a F wad TWO of £60 a year; FOUR of £50 a year. 
All tenable for three years in the College, 
For Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


























All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO.’S M - 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
—, a CATALOGUE sent free ov 
application 
TRADE-MARKE. 
NT and 





EAD-MASTERSHIP of DORSET COUNTY SCHOOL 

will be VACANT after the Summer Holidays. —— must be a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. The School i 1 under the senna of 
a Council, under Articles of Association. Good buildings ; bracing mile and 
a half from County Town.—Applications to be made to the CHARMAN of the 





DE 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cormpill, London. 


COUNCIL, at 52a South Street, Dorchester. 
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ATINEE of “IN a DAY,” a Poetic Drama by AuGusTA 
Wresster, and Début of the Author’s Daughter, FRIDAY, May 30th, 
at 2.30. Doors open at 2.—TERRY’S THEATRE. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 
1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


Rn O.8, ¥ Bow R GALLERY. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


pete PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY, 
THURSDAY, June 5th, 1890. 
HOLY COMMUNION at ll a.m. 
(Preacher, the Rev. CHaRLES GORE, Pusey House, Oxford), at ALL SAINTS’ 
CHURCH, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. 














THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
will be held (by the very kind permission of the Rev. W. A. Whitworth) at the 
PARISH ROOM, 84 Margaret Street, at 12.15 p.m., when Admiral D, Robertson 
Macdonald, Rev. R. T. West, Rev. A. Gurney, and J. OC. Thynne, Esq., will be 
present. 

Friends are earnestly requested to attend, and to bring others with them likely 
to be interested in Church Penitentiary Work. 
F. L. BIRKETT, M.D., 
Office: 14 York Buildings, G. C. CAMPBELL, Hon. Secs. 
Adelphi, W.C. T. WODEHOUSE, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the College will be held on JULY 10th and 
1lth.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition 
in SEPTEMBER, 1890. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B, Examination of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and Special Arrange. 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; 
also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GKORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


NETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be open 
for Competition in JULY, to Boys between 11 and 15, 


For particulars, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—THREE of 

£40 a year, for boys under 16, tenable for three years. FOUR of £25 a 

year, for boys under 14, tenable for four years. EXAMINATION will BEGIN 

on JUNE 25th, 1890, Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances,—Further 
information to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
NTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T., FIKLD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN, 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
py hg Schools Transferred, Partnerships Arranged.—27 REGENT 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The COUNCIL 
invite APPLICATIONS for the LECTURESHIP in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. The Stipend is £150 per annum, together with two-thirds of 
the fees paid by students attending the Classes of the Department. The Council 
— a minimum income of £250 per annum (exclusive of Evening Class 
ees).—Applications, with testimonials, should be sent not later than June Ist, 
under cover to the REGISTRAR, from whom a fuller statement of duties, &c., 
may be obtained. HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,—FIVE 
SCHOLARHIPS at least will be competed for on JULY 8.—For par- 

ticulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Boys prepared for the Universities, 

Public Services, Professions, and Business, Fees moderate and inclusive. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Hrap-MasTER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

A First-Grade Public School, with Olassical and Modern Sides, both fully 
equipped and organised. Excellent Buildings and keg seen standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Second-Class in Classics, 
* Greate,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance ; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 









































ins, 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLE 
R CIRENCESTER. GE and FARM, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for 
Agents, carvers, invending Colonists, &c. Praction oor sind Farmers, Land 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestr &e, nstruction 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy of I 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &¢., apply to the PRINCIPAL.’ 
The SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 


Courses of Instruction, 








Se 
ss 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 


OPEN DAILY from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m, 


MILITARY SPORTS AND DRILLS, 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


The following MILITARY BANDS will play during the week :— 


2nd Shropshire Light Infantry, 16th Lancers, lst Life Guards, 3rd East Surrey 
4th Vol. Batn. East Surrey. : 





WHITSUN MONDAY—Ascent of Spencer’s Great War Balloon, 60,600 ft, 
capacity, carrying eight passengers, at 4.30 p.m. Grand Display of Fireworks by 
Mr. Joseph Wells at 9 p.m. 


WHITSUN TUESDAY—Afternoon—Trooping of Colours by Boys of Duke 
of York’s School. 


WEDNESDAY—Daylight Fireworks at 4.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY—Encampment on Active Service, practically illustrated by J. 
Battery, Royal Horse Artillery. 


FRIDAY—Massed Bands of the Three Regiments of Household Cavalry—ist 
Life Guards, 2nd Life Guards, Roya] Horse Guards. 


SATURDAY —26th Middlesex Cyclist Corps, 5 to 6.30p.m. Drill by Southwark 
Cadet Corps, 6.30 p.m. 

Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South Kensington 
Stations to the Exhibition. Steamboats from all Piers to Exhibition Pier, close 
to Main Entrance. 


ADMISSION—Wednesdays, 2s. 6d.; other days, ls. 
Major G. E. W. MALET, Hon. Director. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


15,519.—It is desired to raise a pension of 6s. a week for a most respectable 
widow, aged 53, who is nearly blind. Her husband was in receipt of a pension 
from the Gas Light and Coke Company. Not being totally blind, she is at 
present ineligible for a pension from a Blind Suciety. She lives with her son, a 
lad of 15, who earns 6s, a week as a glass-cutter. Sum required for six months, 
£5 4s, 


15,520.—An East-End Committee are in need of £4 to defray cost of helping 
the family of a cabman who has been suffering from the result of two accidents. 
We believe the help proposed will quite re-establish the man’s health, and 
secure his entrance to a good sick fund. 


15,582,—26s. is required to provide ls. per week to supplement a pension of 4s. 
a week granted to a woman aged 71 (38 years a widow), who for many years 
supported herself and saved £20 by keeping a small newspaper shop, till great 
increase of rent obliged her to give it up at a time when she was too old to start 
life afresh. Character excellent. 


14,061.—£3 182, wanted, to continue for six months a pension of 3s. weekly to 
an old couple, aged 76 and 80, with an excellent character, and a very clean and 
tidy home. The clergy and other friends make up the required balance. 


15,263.—It is wished to raise £3 11s., to complete cost of a second half-year’s 
training at an Industrial Home to a lad who was too old to be sent by the 
magistrate, and had got into trouble at home, Father a labourer ; respectable; 
contributes with regularity. 











{ NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. 

—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—Employers 
seeking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 
subjects, or Visiting-Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, 
Kensington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L, HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus by Herr Stempel, who gives weekly lessons, Inclusive 
terms, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 








RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovutsipe Pace, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 








Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column..........s000008 £3 10 0 

Half-Page viecccccccssssssessseeee 5 O} Half-Column ...... 1 

Quarter-PAage viecccscrsscssrerree 212 6 | Quarter-Column.....ccrrsessee 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ..ssccrscereeeee SLE 14 0 | Inside Page.....sssssssseeeeee&l2 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. ; 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Pablications of the Week,” 138, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


Terms: net. 
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Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 92, JUNE. 


ye . q 

wie; A TALE OF ONE HunpreD YEARS AGo. 

venval Prinsep, A-R.A. Chaps, 31-36. 

que ART AND MYSTERY OF CoLLABORATION, By 

Brander Matthews. ; ; 

Tur SPRING THRUSH. By S. Cornish Watkins. 

A SUBSTITUTE: THE Story oF My Last CRICKET 
Marcy. By Richard Marsh. 

TuuxDERSTORMS. By Robert H. Scott. 

Juprru. By May Kendal. 

Some Inp1an WiLD Beasts, By C. T, Buckland, 


am Sian oF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 
London: LonaMans, GREEN, and Co. 





THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FOR JUNE. 

“Lux Munp1” AND THE NEO-ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. 
By Rev. 8. J. Eales, D.C.L. 

Wantep! A ScHEME oF Systematic CHURCH 
Finance. By a Privileged Reporter, 

Gamsurna. By Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 

Tue View From 8. MARTIN’S, CANTERBURY, AND THE 
Mrractes OF History. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, 





D.D. 

Our PILcRIMAGE TO OBER-AMMERGAU.—II, (Illus- 
trated.) By Austin Clare, 
“Tue BisHops’ Bisie.” (Concluded.) By D. 

Christie Murray and H. Herman. 

«* Jack HAMBLE:” ASHORTSTORY. By H.G. Farrant. 
JewrLs AND GEMS.—JI, THE Diamonp. By Rev. J. 

E. Vaux, M.A. 

Reiigious ArT AT THE May Exurpitions. (Illus- 
trated.) By Lewis F. Day. 
PoruLaR Astronomy. (Illustrated.) IV, THE Moon. 

By H. Clements. 

“Sweet ConTENT.” (Concluded.) By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. (lllustrated.) 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed— 
Biblical Questions—Result of Half-Yearly Competi- 
tion—Sunday Evening Chats-- Editor’s Letter, IV.— 
Reviews—Correspondence ; &c. 

GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELsu, London. 


THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Review of all Questions affecting National 
Interests, 
Contents. JUNE. One Shilling. 

Tue Roya, Mi.irary Exuipition, By her Grace 
the Duchess of Rutland. 

THe CanapIAN Muuitia. By the Marquis of 
Lorne, K.T. 

A Summer Nicut’s Dream. 

A CONFERENCE OF THE Powers, By Rudyard 
Kipling, 

Tue CASE OF THE Duc D’OrLEANS, (With Portrait.) 

Watertoo. ILI.—CHarGes AGAINST WELLINGTON. 
By Colonel Maurice. 

THF CASE AGAINST THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. By 
** Zadok.”” (With Letter from General Viscount 
Wolseley.) 

NationaL Insurance. By T.ord Charles Beresford. 
“The very best of ull the periodical publications of 

the month of May.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 

And all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


LIGHT: 


AS of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 
Research. The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
7 6 Edited by ‘‘ M.A, (Oxon.)’’ 
rice 2d. weekly. imen copy, 2}d., post-free,— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, WG. ee to? 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
f (Founded 1839.) 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum. Annuities, Loans, Liberal Conditions. 














ay nando 
meral Manager, 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, rss} ndon, 

Actuary and Secretary. 
IRKBEOK BANK, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
yen BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
HREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, ew 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


F. V. WHITE AND C0.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


By B. L. FARJEON.— 
The MYSTERY of M. FELIX. 


3 vols. 
By the Author of 
“Great Porter Square,” &c. 
By Colonel ROWAN HAMILTON.— 
THE LAST OF THE CORNETS. 
2 vols , 123, 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT.— 
BLINDFOLD. 3 vols. 
By the Author of 
‘** My Sister the Actress,” &c. 


“ The story is well conceived and skilfully told...... 
May be read with considerable pleasure.” —Scotsman, 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY.— 
A NEW OTHELLO. 3 vols. 


By the Author of 
‘* Love, Honour, and Obey,” &c. 


By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE.— 
FAIRFAX OJ’ FUYSTON ; 


Or, a Practice Confess'd. 3 vols. 
By the Author of 
“The King of Bath,” ‘* His Dearest Wish,” &c. 


By FERGUS HUME.— 
THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 


By the Author of 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” “ Miss 
Mephistopheles,” &c. 3vols. [June 10th, 





NEW AND ORIGINAL TALES AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 
In paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
John Strange Winter’s.—FERRERS 
COURT. [June 24th, 
Hawley Smart’s—A BLACK BUSI- 
NESS. 
Mrs. Hungerford’s. — HER LAST 
THROW. _ [May 28th, 
F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Vol. I., just published. 


HE CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 

PAST and PRESENT: its History, its Relation 

to the Law and the State, its Doctrine, Ritual, 
Discipline, and Patrimony. 

Edited by Rev. R. H. STORY, D.D., F.S.A.Scot., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Glasgow, and one of her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
Assisted by Rev. James CAMPBELL, D.D., F.8,A.Scot, 

Rev. James Rayxry, D.D. 

Rev. T. B. W. NIVEN. 

ANDREW MacceoreE, Esq. 

Rev. Apam Mirroy, D.D. 

Rev. THomas Leisuman, D.D. 
Late Rev. ANDREW Epa@ar. D.D. 
Nenion Extiot, Esq., 8.8.C. 

Illustrated with numerous Engravings of Portraits 
of Eminent Churchmen, and Views of interesting 
Ecclesiastical Edifi In 5 vols., cloth, red edges, 





price 7s. 6d, each. 
London: Witt1am Mackenzie£, 69 Ludgate Hill, 
E.C. ; Edinb urgh, and Glasgow. 


HE TWO “SALONS,” PARIS: See 
the BUILDER of May 24th (4d.; by post, 44d. ; 
annual subscription, 19s.) for a critical Article on 
above, together with numerous Illustrations, in- 
cluding a London House Front, designed by Mr. T. 
E. Collcutt, &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, 


c, 








USE 
r & Fs 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C (OO (CA. 


Sir 0. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 





calculated on the minim’ hly bal 
not drawn below £100, paler ve 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIOB, 
19 Lombard Street, E.O., and 57 Oharing Orose, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F, B, MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Cotps, CougHs, SHORTNESS OF 
BREATH.—These maladies require early and unre- 
mitting attention, for if neglected they often end in 
asthma, bronchitis, or consumption. The Ointment 
well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the 
skin, is absorbed and carried directly to the lungs, 
whence it expels all impurities, All the blood is 
perpetually passing through the lungs, and there all 
noxious particles tending to disease can be quickly. 
thoroughly, and permanently neutralised, render 
harmless, or ejected from the system. Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills perfectly accomplish this purifi- 
cation, and through the blood thus cleansed, the 
influence of these wonderful medicaments reaches 
the remotest parts of the human body, and thus 





cures all diseased action, whether internal or 
exte 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


DISHONOURED. By Theo. 


Girt, Author of “ Pretty Miss Bellew,” “ Vic- 
tims,” &c. 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS COLWYN. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Aathor of “ Jacobi’s 
Wife,” “ No Saint,” &c. 3 vols. 


CUTTING for PARTNERS. 


By Joun Corpy Jearrreson, Author of “ The 
Rapiers of Regent’s Park,” “‘ Live it Down,” &c, 
3 vols. 


TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. 


By Vere Craverine, Author of “ A Modern 
Delilah,” ** Barcaldine,” &c. 3 vols, 


ADATRISCOTT. By Captain 


ANDREW Haagarp, Author of *‘ Dodo and I.” 
2 vols. 


CROSS ROADS. By May 


CromMeELin, Author of “Queenie,” ‘‘ Orange 
Lily,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready, price 18s. 
ENGLISH SANITARY 
INSTITUTIONS, 


Reviewed in their Course of Development, and in 
some of their Political and Social Relations. 

By Sir JOAN SIMON, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Formerly the Medical Officer of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council. 

“ Ar inte esting and valuable book.”—Morning Post, 
‘“*The vo.ume may be said to fitly crown a long, 
laborious, : nd signally useful life.”—Daily News, 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hii), London. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? By the Rev. 
JoserH Hammonpd, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. 
Austell. ‘‘ He has pretty well covered the whole 
ground of debate. The most complete manual. 
pe Ably and well done.”—Guardian, ‘* Will be 
found to have great value.’’—Spectator. 


FOURTH EDITION now ready. 
The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By 


Bishop HugH MILLER THOMPSON. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. ‘“‘ A remarkable volume...... 
Will interest all sorts and conditions of men,”— 
Saturday Review. . 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION, Enlarged. 


DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. By the 
Right Rev. W. WaLsHam How, D.D., Bishop of 
Wakefield, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


DARTON’S NEW TOY-BOOKS.—No. II. 
HEROES in AFRICA. A large 4to 


Toy-Book, printed in Colours. Sure to interest 
the little ones. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


BrAxp & Cos A 1 SAUCE. 











Qoore, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





pe MEATS. Also, 





| ii of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





d kspasaaee SOUP, andJELLY, andother 





SUPROLALEEIES for INVALIDS. 





OAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. 





a 


a 
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STANFORD'S TWO-SHIILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Foster, M.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan. 
CORNWALL. By W.H Trrcettas. 
Peean nae By R. N. Worta, F.G.S. 


ENGLICH LAKE DISTRICT. By A. IL 
sc ee 
SEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Wortu. 
yg es By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
KEN y G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
LONDON (1 (THROUGH). By the Rev. W. J. 
LONDON (OUND. ABOUT). By the Rev. 
ED Lorti®, B.A., F.S 
FOLK. Bv earn Rye. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By &. N. Wortn, F.GS. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Tayrtor, F.L.S., FG.S. 
SURREY. By G.P. Brvan, F.S 8. 
SUSSEX. PyG F. Cuamsers, F.R.AS. 
WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.SS. 
WILTSHIRE. ByR.N. TWours, F.G.8. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Wort. 
WYE (Phe) and ITS NEIGHBOUR: 
HOOD. By G. P. Bevan, F.SS 
YORKGIRE: ORTH and EAST 
RIDINGS. G. P. Bevan, F.S.S, 
YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. ByG.P. 
EVAN 


COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Tourist’s Map, on 


the scale of lin. to a mile; size, 27 in. by 21 in.; 
and Descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE (corrected, 
1890), Folded in cover, plain, 1s, ; folded in case, 
coloured, le. 6d.; mounted in case, coloured, 
3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Tourist’s Map, on 
the scale of 3 miles to an inch; size, 34 in. by 27 in. ; 
and Di scriptive VISITOR'S GU! DE (corrected, 
1890). Folded in case, plain, 1s. 6d.; folded in 
case, coloured, 2s.; mounted ‘n case, col oured, 5s, 


SOUTH WALES. Tourist’s Map, on 
the scale of 3} miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 
27 in.; and Descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE 
(corrected, 1890). Folded in case, plain, 1s. 6d. ; 
folded in case, coloured, 2s.; mounted in case, 
coloured, 5s. 


LONDON. Collins’s Standard Map of 


London on the scale of 4in. toa mile; size, 344in. 

by 27in. With an Illustrated Guide to the Princi- 
pal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab Fares, an 
Alphabetical List of nearly 4,000 Street 
References, &c. (corrected, 1890). Ooloured, in 
case, ls.; extended (size, 344 in. by 344 in.) and 
full coloured, in case, 1s. 6d. ; mounted on cloth, 

in case, 3s, 6d. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Will be ready on June Ist. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
1 vol. super royal 8vo, cloth boards, 21s, 


KURRACHEE: 


Past, Present, and Future, 
By ALEXANDER F, BAILLIE, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Author of “A Paraguayan Treasure,” &c. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations, 





London: SIMPKIN, Looe HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO.,: Limited. 


Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK, and CO. 
Bombay: THACKER and CO., Limited. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 


HE FAITH of a REALIST. By 
the Rev. James Copner, M.A., of Bedford. 
** Very intelligent and suggestive.’ "am Sooteman, 
‘Contains much that is worthy of profound con- 
sideration.”"—Christian Life, 
Wittiuams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Kdinburgh. 





The NIBELUNGENLIED. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
HE NIBELUNGENLIED. The Fall 
of the Nibelungers, otherwise the Book of Kriem- 
hild, An English Translation, by W. N. Letrsom. 
Wittiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 





DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS, 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 

N EPITOME of. ‘the SYNTHETIO 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotirys. With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.”’—Mr. sPENcER, in Preface, 

WILiiaMS and NorGartE, London and Edinburgh, 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messzs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York ; and Messrs. 
BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.4., where single Copies can be obtained, 
and Subscriptions are received, 








VOL. V. now READY. 


CHAMBERS’S _ ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood- -Engravings 


In 10 vols. imperial 8vo. Entirely New Edition. 
Vols. I., II., III., IV., and V. are now ready. 
Price 10s. each, cloth ; 15s. each, half-morocco. 

TIMES.—“ The second and third velanhos are marked by all the good qualities that 
characterised the first; there is the same enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, 
and the same accuracy, clearness, competency, and conciseness in the treatment of the 
articles; the illustrations and maps are numerous and good.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The editor has spared no pains, labour, or expense to brin 
the work into close touch with the most recent discoveries in science and original research 
in literature.” 

NEWCASTLE LEADER.— The value of the Encyclopedia—the quality of the work- 
manship, the wealth of literary talent at the disposal of the editor, the remarkable variety 
of the information supplied, the pains taken to give the subscribers the benefits of the 
results of latest achievements in science, literature, and art—all are made increasingly 
evident as the publication proceeds.” 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST- FREE. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
FUNDS £3,476,018, 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PrEsIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD — of LONDON 
VicE-PrRESIDENT—The LORD HARR 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Puysician—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPEcIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the genera] population, 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PRoFItTs have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
c———with full Profits, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 























Age next \ | Age next 

Birthday. £38. d | | Birthday. | £8. a. 
25 218 | | 25 1618 
30 23 3 4 | 30 | 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 | 35 | 21 4 2 
40 $1 1 § | 40 | 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 | 45 2819 2 
50 43.13 4 50 | 34.19 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A Lg Sensindineen, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S BENGER’S FOOD 
STEEL PENS. FOR INFANTS, 


CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 

GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. | GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON ; 

— AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 
UNVILLE’S O LD IRISH A Mother writes :—*"‘ The infant _ very delicate, 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 








WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold | result in ashort time was wonderf + ® little fellow 





the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
yearn ye & on ay ye to DUNVILLE and CO., 

Limited, Ro: rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Oboes, 4 


London, W.0. 


Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 53., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &e., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHCLESALE HOUSES. 
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MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 368, for JUNE, contains :— 


zEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 35-38, 
z em OUINCEY. By George Saintsbury. 
3. THE TRADITIONS OF GERMAN CoLonizaTION. By Harold A. Perry. 
4. Can WOMEN COMBINE ? By E.P. Wylde. — 
5. In THE VALLEY OF THE TEME. By C. Parkinson. 
6. ON THE CHARACTER OF NERO. 
7, Leaves FRoM A NorE-Boox. rw 
8, WiTHouT BenrFit or CLercy. By Rudyard Kipling. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
CRICKET. By W. G. GRACE.—See 


The English Llustratey Magazine 


For JUNE, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 84. Contents :— 
. After A. Stuart Wortley. (Frontispiece.) 
H Fo ee rnLmOOD. Lady Blennerhassett (née Countess Leyden’. 
3, CrickeT. A Review of the Game, Past and Present, in Australia, Canada, 
. United States, India, and England. W.G. Grace. With Portraits. 


4 enue THE Bar. Poem, by Lord Tennyson. Music by Professor C. 


Vill‘ers Stanford. 
5, LACEMAKING IN IRELAND. Alan 8. Cole. ; , 
6, THe PorTRY OF SULLY-PRUDHOMME, With Translations in English Verse. 
* “". and R, E. Prothero. 
7, To Brossoms. Henry Ryland, : ; 
8. A CasTLE oN Mount Erna, Hamilton Aidé, 
9. To WorpsworTH. Mary Lucy Black. 
10. Jung. A Decorated Page. H, Sumner. 
ll, THE GLITTERING PLAIN; OR, THE LAND OF Living MEN. 


William Morris. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Chaps, 1-6. 








The first material put before the public by Mr. Stanley ; 
AND 
The only Article he will write for any Periodical. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING; 
POST-FREE, FIFTEENPENCE. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


JUNE, 1890, 
CONTAINING 


EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION, 


By H. M. STANLEY. 


Fully Illustrated from his own Photographs and from 
authorised Sketches. The Frontispiece is a magnificent 
Portrait of Mr. Stanley. 

These Illustrations comprise the most remarkable series of 
Photographs ever published, as a large number were taken in 
the Forest, through which no white man had ever before passed. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


Just published, feap folio, price £2 12s. 6d. net, with 318 Illustrations, 
including 31 Full-Page Plates, 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIALS. 


A Record of the Historical and Archzxological Collection in 
the Bishop's Castle, Glasgow, 1888. 
Edited by JAMES PATON. 


} With the Assistance of 
Sir ArTHuR Mitcnert, K.C.B., JosrpH ANDERSON, LL.D., Rev. Joserx 
STEvEeNson, 8.J., Joun M. Gray, D. Hay Fieminea, J. DAatRYMPLE Duncan, 
Davip Murray, LL.D., ALBx. J. S. Broox, J. O. MitcHett, C. D. Donan, 
Professor JoHN FrerGuson, LL.D., and others, 


“The Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck and the collection of Captain Grose, as 
described by Burns, are excelled by the ‘Scottish National Memorials.’ This 
wonderful assortment of bric-d-brac, more or less historical, was exhibited at 
Glasgow some years ago. A magnificent catalogue with drawings has been printed 
by Messrs, Constable and published by Mr. MacLehose. You cannot open this 
volume at random withont excitement. Here is all the old lumber-room, and 
here is the haunted chamber of antique Scotland, described and drawn. Merely 
to dip into the pages is to touch history, or relics which are believed to be his- 
torical. We take them at random, as in an ideal curiosity shop...... Never was 
there such a gathering of articles, each with its legend, its ballad, for ‘the North 
is true and tender,’ as Calverley sings, and if the South sneers at them, we can 
only add ‘the South’s an old offender,’ ia the words of the same minstrel.”— 
Daily News. 

“The book of pictures of the week is the ‘ Scottish National Memorials.’ The 
record spreads over 360 pages, which are filled with much quaint and interesting 
lore by well-known writers.” — World, 

‘The printing is a fine specimen of the work of Messrs. T. and A. Constable, 
Edinburgh, and the illustrations, which are most profuse, are magnificent 
examples of the arts of photogravure and wood-engraving.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“4 magnificent volume.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

It is the barest justice to say that the volume possesses all those special 
qualities which are dear to the heart of the bibliophile. A production through 
which the Bishop’s Palace will acquire a solid and permanent value ; and remain 
amongst us as a museum of National Memorials.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 





A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS, AND FIVES. 


By J. M. and C. G. HEATHCOTE, 
E. O. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, A. C. AINGER, &c. 


With 12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text by Lucien Davis, C. M. Newton, 
and from Photographs, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





NOTICE.—Mr. HAGGARD’S New 
Novel, “ BEATRICE,” is 


ready, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


7000 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
t, or at the Office, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Ni g 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


( : P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK, 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIBS and DOWNSTATBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS. see wee owe £10,000, 900 
CLAIMS PAID .., + se see ~~ owe-—«:12,000,000 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheflield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
lst and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 

Existing Assurances ... oa aes oe «+» £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... i eco oe poe pa ws 2,623,456 
Annual Income... mt aon ote eco eee we _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ons ose pee «.. 8,891,990 

2,971,852 


Bonuses declared eee — on eee ose 
EN DOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 





Publishers to the University ; and all Rontsellers. 
London: MACMILLAN at CO, 


LFR«ACGComDH—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 
~ hy and cad fee Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
tet MANAGER, ge Swimming-Bath, Private Marine Esplanade,— 








with Partiéipatior in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALOES_ are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. Rorees — 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE, 1890. 
Aas! By Rhoda Broughton, Author of *‘ Nancy,” &. PartI. Chaps. 21-23, 
Lines oN Mr. ANDREW Lana’s “Girrorp Lectures”? ON NATURAL 


oe 


THEOLOGY. 

Tue Romance OF History.—IX, WILLIAM LiTHGOwW. 

LirE—or DEATH. 

A TRANSVERSAL oF Srx. 

Tue LeGion oF HONovR. 

A Nosie Game or Lawn-TENNIs. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF RussIAN LITERATURE, 

Lioyp CourRTENAY’sS BANISHMENT. 

10. Tue Gops OF GREECE. 

11. Some PEcULIARITIES OF Sussex. 

12, Peart-PowpEer By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Author of “ Ought We to Visit 
Her ?’ *&c. Chaps. 25-28. 


CON RopY 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


By the AUTHOR of *‘ An ILL-REGULATED MIND.” 


MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. By Katharine 


Wrtpe, Author of ‘A Dreamer,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of “The GARDEN of EDEN.” 


HER THREE LOVERS. By Alice M. 


DiEuL. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “MY LITTLE LADY.” 


The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. By E. 


Francis Poynter, Author of ‘* Among the Hills,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
**Its charm of style and beautiful womanliness of tone and sentiment cannot 
fail to please the most jaded of feminine novel-readers.”’—Manchester Examiner, 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN.” 


ACTE. By Hugh Westbury. In 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 


“One of the best historical novels since ‘The Last of the Barons ’ and ‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 


By the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS.” 


The EMANCIPATED. By George Gissing, 


Author of *‘ Thyrza,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Clever and amusing, full of careful character studies and subtle touches of 
humour.” —Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MUDIE'’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupin’s Liprary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890,1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Just published, No. 494 (80 pp.) of 


SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Containing, besides numerous Standard Books in General Literatures S>ience. 
end Art, many fine or interesting Works from ree~=> 1portant Sales, 
and an extensive Collection of Works on P°uATICAL ECONOMY. 
os Uvcy eo-t_free on *PPplication., 

H. SOTHERaw and 00O., 


1386 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW Books. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR | AUTHO ss 
GAMP Aton OF “THE PLAN OF 
At all the bpcernbving in 3 vols. post 8yo. 


A WOMAN WORLD; 


an es ee | Stor 
By F. BEL ROB SON, 
Author of - Seunaen: * “The Plan of Campaign, ” &o. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ** oe a Study,” 


Ready this day, crown 8yo, 7s, &e, 
WITH ESSEX IN TRELAND: 
t f Di kept in Ireland d 
Dat ene em ale rend TH 


With a Preface by JOHN OLIVER MADDOX, M.A, 
Introduced and Edited by the 


Hon, EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “ Hurrish: a Study,’ &, 
NEW, “WATERLOO,” EDITION OF “ VANITY PAIR” 


Ready this day, in one crown 8vo volume of 780 pages, with 141 Ill 
‘ neatly bound in cloth, price 2s, ustrations, 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray, 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 84. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


containing : “‘ The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, Author 
of “By Proxy,” &c., Chaps. 49 to end—" The FARMER'S 

FEATHERED FRIENDS ”—“ MY PALACE” —* TRISTIANE” 
—“ CONCERNING THOMAS ”—“ TO MY CANARY ”—*LIpp 
in DAMASOUS;” and “ The GREAT VALDEZ SAPPHIRE.” 


NEW_VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’s 
Bip aed TWO-SHILLING NOVELS SERIES. 





Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards. nT cover, 2s, each, 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of ‘‘ Matrimony,” ** No New Thing,” &c. 
Just t ublished, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


FRENCH JANET. By Sarah Tytler, Author 


of * Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HEIR. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW :—* It is not too often that so good a piece of 
literary workwanship comes before the world anonymously. Well conceived, 
well written, this story of the Indian Mutiny is one that should be read. The 
thread of occult mysticism that runs through the story is more suggested than 
insisted upon, and, treated in this way, it lends an additional interest to the story,” 

From the SPEA AKE R:—‘‘It is long since we have met with a story of adven. 
ture more powerful than this......If the author produces no other work of fiction, 
he has done enongh in this to establish his claim to the gratitude of all who love 
a story natural in tone, cleverly conceived, and admirably executed.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS, 


The MODERN MALADY;; or, Sufferers from 


“Nerves.” By Crrit Bennett, Author of “ Pe Massage Case,” &c. With 

an Introduction by Herbert Tispits, M.D., F.R.C.P. 1 vol. crown 870, 68, 

This Work deals in a popular manner with Ag Nineteenth Century disease, 

commonly known as “‘ Nerves.’’ It gives hints as to the reasonable treatment of 

sufferers by their friends and relations, and points out what is to be avoided as 
well as what is to be aimed at, in order to effect the speediest recovery. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiah 


Lyncu, formerly President of the San Francisco Stock Exchange, and Member 
s ' Californian State Senate. Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 
3. 


‘The independent testimony of a shrewd and competent observer.”’—Spectator. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With 


an Introduction by ANDREW Lana. A Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, an 
Index of Proper Names, and a few brief Explanatory Notes are appended. 
This Edition will be found well adapted for Prizes, or for use in Reading 
Circles and Schools. Cloth, square 8vo, 1s. 6d.; also, an Edition specially 
bound for a Prize or Gift-Book, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


An ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of the 


os STATES. By Professor Epwarp Eaaieston. Cloth, square 8v0, 
p Ss. 
This peo difal volume contains hundreds of fine Illustrations, and stands 


unsurpassed as a Masterpiece of Pictorial Art. 
An Amusing 


MY WIFE’S POLITICS. 


Sketch for Holiday and Seaside Reading. By Horace Hurcuinson, Author 
of the Badminton Volume on Golf. Price 1s, [Ready in June. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 
TENTH YEAR of ISSUE, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


LONDON IN 1890. 


Illustrated by 20 Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
Also by a Large General Map of London. 
Originally Compiled by HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of vhe “ Royal Guide to the London yoy *¢ Handbook to 
Normandy,” ‘‘ The Road to Paris,” 


- 4 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


( travel in a foreign country is but to touch its surface. 
Under the guidance of a novelist of genius, we penetrate to the secrets of 
a nation, and talk the very language of its citizens. The present series is in- 
tended to be a guide to the inner geography of Europe. It presents to our readers 
aseries of spiritual Baedekers and Marrays. It will endeavour to keep pace with 
every truly characteristic and vigorous expression of the novelist’s art in each of 
the principal Earop2an countries, presenting what is quite new if it is also good, 
side by side with what is old, if it has not bitherto bec» presented to our public. 
That will be selected which gives with most freshness and variety the different 
aspects of Continental feeling, the only limits of selection being that a book shall 
be, on the one hand, amusing, and, on the other, wholesome. 

There is no European country that has not, within the last half-century, felt 
the dew of revival on the threshing-floor of its worn-out schools of romance. 
Everywhere there has been shown by young men, endowed with a talent for 
narrative, a vigorous determination to devote themselves to a vivid and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of niture and of man. In almost every language, too, this 
movement has tended to display itself more and more in the direction of what 
is reported and less of what is created. Fancy has seemed to these young 
novelists a poorer thing than observation; the world of dreams fainter than the 
world of men. They have not been occupied mainly with what might be or 
what should be, but with what is, and, in spite of all their shortcomings, they 
have combined to produce a series of pictures of existing society in each of their 
several countries such as cannot fail to form an archive of documents invaluable 
to futurity. 

One difficulty which must be frankly faved is that of subject. Life is now 
treated in fiction by every race but our own with singular candour. The novelists 
of the Lutheran North are not more fully emancipated from prejudice in this 
respect than the novelists of the Catholic South. Everywhere in Europe a novel 
is looked upon now as an iznpersonal work, from which the writer, as a mere ob- 
server, stands aloof, neither blaming nor applauding. It is not difficult, however, 
we believe—it is certaialy not impossible—to discard all which may justly give 
offence, and yet to offer toan English public as many of the masterpiees of Euro- 
pean fiction as we can ever hope to see included in this library. It will be the 
endeavour of the editor to search on all hands and in all languages for such books 
ascombine the greatest literary value with the most c1rious and amusing qualities 


of manner and matter. Epmunp Gosses, 


Each Volume will contain a specially written Introduction by the Editor, and 
will be issued in crown 8vo, in paper covers, 2s, 6d.; or cloth limp, 33. 6d. 


The following Volumes are in the press :— 
VOLUME I., ready in June. 


IN GOD’S WAY: a Novel. By 


BJORNSTJERNE BybrNson. Translated from the Norwegian by ELizaBetTH 
CARMICHAEL, 





VOLUME IL., in July. 


PIERRE and JEAN. By Guy de 


Maupassant. Translated from the French by CLara BELL, 


VOLUME III, in August. 


The CHIEF JUSTICE. By Emil 


Fraynzos. Translated from the German by MILEs CorBeT. 
Other Volumes will be announced later. 





NOW READY. 


The MASTER of the MAGICIANS : 


a Story of Babylon and the Prophet Daniel. By Exizasetu Stuart PHELPS 
and Hersert D. Warp. 1 vol. imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


‘** The Master of the Magicians’ must be accounted a triumph of fictive art, a 
brilliant success, and one of the very few admirable productions of its kind.’’— 


New York Tribune, 
EAST AND WEST. 
A MAGAZINE FOR ALL. 
NEW SERIES, No.2. JUNE, 1890. Price One Shilling, 


CONTENTS, 
Miss Wentwortn’s Ipga, Chaps, 3-4. By W. E. Norris. 
BENEATH THE BeLFry. By Maxwell Gray. 
CHRISTOPHER PLaNTIN. By Gilbert S. Macquoid. 
ATROCITIES OF THE RuSSIAN EXILE System. By “ Stepniak.” 
A BacuEtor’s Garpen. By Violet Hunt. 
Come Fortu! Chaps. 4.6. By E. Stuart Phelps and Rev. H. D. Ward. 
GRILLON’s STAKE, By Stanley J. Weyman. 
From my Nest in Gray’s Inn. By CO. C. Robinson. 
Herepity 1n Deatu. By §. M. B. Piatt. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


THE MOST INTERESTING BOOK AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THE NEW ARA., 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER. 


*,* Professor Herkomer’s Autobiography occupies 
100 pages of Dr. Engel’s *‘ From Handel to Halle,” a Collection 
of Autobiographies and Biographies of Artistic Celebrities. The 
8vo Edition is now delivered to all the Libraries; and the Limited 
Edition de Luze, in 4to, with 13 Etchings and engraved Portraits 
of Professor Herkomer (4 etched by himself), Albani, Sir Charles 
Hallé, Lady Hallé (Norman Néruda), Sir A. Sullivan, J. Barnby, 
Madame Patti, and Young Hoffman and Hegner. 








The 11th VOLUME of 
The SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 2s. 6d. 


PRINCE BISMARCK and STATE 


SOCIALI3M: an Exposition of the Social and Economic Legislation of Ger- 
many since 1870. By W. H. Dawson, 


The 12th Volume of tue Series is also ready, 2s. 6d. 


5] 
WM. GODWIN’S POLITICAL JUSTICE 
(On PROPERTY). Edited by H. 8. Satr. 

It is now close upon one hundred years since the world was startled by the 
appearance of this book.—*‘ No work,” says Haz.irt, *' gave such a blow to the 
philosophical mind of the country.—‘‘ Burn your books of chemistry,’ was 
WorpswortTH's advice to a student, ‘‘and read Godwin.’’—Sourney said : 
“ There is a mass of truth in it that must mike every man think.” 


Other Volumes of the SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES (2s, 6d, each) are :— 
















L,, WORK. car WAGES « ccccccesecsaicsssescees . THOROLD ROGERs. 
2. CIVILISATION : its Cause and Car Epw. CARPENTER. 
3. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM.. ... Dr, SCHAFFLE. 
4. DARWINISM and POLITICS..... . G. Rrtcuie, M.A. 
5. RELIGION of SOCIALISM ..............-c.cccccreesescee E. Betrort Bax, 
G6. BER IOS oF BOCEAUIOM. ....cccvcsecceccocaccstscecsacoscce E. BeLFort Bax, 
7. DRINK QUESTION Dr. Kats MiTcHELL, 
8. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS ...... Prof. MACMILLAN. 
9. ENGLAND'S IDEAL, &e. ..., ............ Epw. CARPENTER. 
10. SOCIALISM in ENGLAND ..............0..00.00008 Sipney Wess, LL.B. 


Numerous others are in active preparation. 


COUNTERPART to Sir JOHN LUBBOOK’S ** PLEASURES of LIFE.” 


1. SCHOPENHAUER’S The WISDOM of 


LIFE. 23. 6d. 


2. SCHOPENHAUER’S COUNSELS. and 


MAXIMS. With Prefatory Essay. 23. 6d. 
Also, from rere “PARERGA,” by the Same Translator, Mr. T; 


3 SAUNDERS, M.A. (uniform), 2s. 64, 
3. RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other 


Essays. Second Edition. 


OWNERS of the 16-VOL. EDITION of 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS can now Complete their Sets of the Works of this 
Great Master of English Prose by purchasing Mr. Hogg’s “ Uncollected 
Writings of De Quincey.”’ 2 vola., 12s., uniform with the 16-Vol, Edition, 
and consisting entirely of Essays not included therein, 

ConTENTs :—Greek Literature—Moral Effects of Revolutions—Malthusian 
Doctrine of Population—Ricardo’s Political Economy—Abstract of Sweden- 
borgianism—Storms in English History—The Enzlish in India—On Novels -The 
Lake D:alect—The English in China—Sbakespzare’s Text —Suetonius, Unravelled 
—How to Write English—Casuistry of Duelling—The Love Charm—Last Will 
and Testament—Angle-German Dictionaries, &. 

** Two most welcome volumes.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“‘Mr. Hogg has placed all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.” —Academy, 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in 


ITALY. By Jacos Burcxw#arpt. Translated and Edited by 8S. G. C. M1ppLE- 
MORE, New Edition, in 1 vol., 153. 
“It already has a European reputation. The translation is admirable, and 
has, moreover, Dr. Geiger s additions to both text and notes,”"— Bookseller, 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the FLORA of the 


ALPS. By A. W. Buynett, M.A., B.Sc. Elegantly printed on very thin but 
opaque paper, 392 pp., limp morocco, 5s, 

‘This handy little volume looks like a pocket-book, as it should, and consti- 
tutes a sort of botanist’s vade-mecum, affordiog short descriptions of most of the 
Alpine plants so dear to visitors. All the most interesting flowers of the Alps 
are here. The classification adopted is the one most commonly met with in 
English floras, and the natural orders are old friends. It is excellent for its 
purpose, and reflects great credit on all concerned.”—Athenzum. 


A QUEEN AMONG QUEENS. By Cameron 


MacDowa.t. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“'The Queen among Queens is Zenobia, and the book describes the siege of 
Palmyra, its fall, and Zenobia’s captivity. Some of the scenes dwell well on the 
memory.’’—Guardian. 

** A readable and interesting book. There are two powerful scenes.” —Athenzum. 

The Literary World says :—‘‘ The siege of Palmyra is vividly presented.”’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says it is ‘“‘of considerably more than average ex- 
cellence. May be cordially recommended for perusal.”’ 

The Manchester Examiner says :—‘“‘ Considerable ability and freshness.”” 

Vanity Fair says :—‘‘ It has considerable dramatic force.” 


With 56 Full-Page Original Pen-and-Ink Sketches by Harry Goodwin. 
Price 5s. ; 50 Copies on Japanse Paper, 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. 


By Professor W1LL1AM KnicGHT. With 56 Original Illustrations of Lake 
Scenery by Harry Goodwin. 
Pn illustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the scenery,”’ 
—Times. 
“ This handsome and seductive volume...... Nothing could be better than Professor 
Knight’s commentary.”—Saturday Review. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London, 
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RIVINGTON’S LIST. 





Dante and his Early Biographers. 
By Epwarp Moorg, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Selections from the Writings of 
Isaac Williams, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Life of Laurence, Bishop of 
Hélar, in Iceland (Laurentius Saga). By Ernar Hariipa- 
son. Translated from the Icelandic by OuttveR Exron, late 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch 
hand-made paper, royal 16mo, 5s. 


The Soul in Conflict. 
A Practical Examination of some Difficulties and Duties of 
the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. MarsHaLu TWEDDELL, Vicar 


of St. Saviour, Paddington. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


John Hannah: a Clerical Study. 


By Joun Henry Overton, Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of 
Epworth. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Ministry of the Christian 


Church. By Cuaxrtzs Gors, M.A., Principal of the Pusey 
House, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Sunlight and Shadow in the Chris- 
tian Life. Sermons preached for the most part in America. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Lirriz, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Incarnation as a Motive Power. 
Sermons by Witu1am Briaeut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History ; 
Honorary Canon of Cumbrae. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Faith of the Gospel. 
A Manual of Christian Doctrine. By ArtHur JaAmEs Mason, 
D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third 
Edition, with Index of Texts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Also, a 
Large-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes. 4to, 12s. 6d. 


Faculties and Difficulties for Belief 
and Disbelief. By the Rev. Francis Paget, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology ; sometime Vicar of Bromsgrove. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The Future and the Past. 
Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys. First Series, 1885-1886. 
By the Rev. J. E. C. Wetupon, M.A., Head Master of Harrow 
School, and Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Practical Reflections on Every Verse 
of the Psalms. By a Ciercyman. With a Preface by 
H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Life of Bishop Christopher 


Wordsworth. By Joun Henry Overton, Canon of 
Lincoln, and Rector of Epworth; and ExizasetH Worps- 
worTH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Original Edition, 8vo, 16s., may still be had. 


Christianity in Relation to Science 
and Morals. A Course of Lectures, delivered in Ripon 
Cathedral, on the Nicene Creed. By Matcoum Macco.t, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of Ripon, and Rector of St. George’s, 
City of London. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Oxford House Papers. 
A Series of Papers for Working Men, written by Members of 
the University of Oxford. 
FIRST SERIES. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





A History of Greece. 
From the Earliest Times to the Macedonian Conquest. Fo 
the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. By C. W. ¢. Oman, 
M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls College, and Lecturer at 
New College, Oxford. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 4s, 64 


History of England. 
For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. With Maps and 
Plans, crown 8vo. 

Part I—FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of 
HENRY VII. By F. Yorx Powe, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

Part III.—WILLIAM and MARY to the PRESENT TIME 
By T. F. Tour, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
Professor of History at Owens College, Manchester. 2s. 6d. 

Part II.—In the press. 


Shakspeare’s Coriolanus. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by H. (, 
Brrcuine, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berkshire. Formin 
a Volume of the “ Falcon ” Edition of the Plays of Shakspeare, 
Small 8vo, 2s. 


Leger’s History of Austro-Hungary. 
From the Earliest Times to the Year 1889. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Birxsreck Hitt. With a Preface by 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern 
rei — University of Oxford. With a Map, crown 

vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated from the Latin by J. W. Macxart, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, royal 16mo, ds. 


Easy Selections from Plato. 
Forming a Greek Reading-Book for the Use of Middle Forms 
of Schools. By A. Srp@wicx, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master at 
Rugby School. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position. With Exercises. By Arruur Sipewick, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, ds. 

A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 5s. 


Homeric Grammar. 
For Upper Forms of Schools. By F. E. Tuompson, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College, Author of “A 
Syntax of Attic Greek.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Animal Biology. 
An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Luoyp Moraan, Professor 
of Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, 
and Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical 
School. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Glossary and Index of Types, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A Short History of England. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For the use of 
Middle Forms of Schools. By Cyrrit Ransome, M.A., Merton 
College, Oxford ; Professor of Modern Literature and History, 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


Sportella; or, Unseen Latin and 
Greek Passages for Higher Forms. Edited by J. 
H. Fowter, M.A., Assistant Master at the Manchester 
Grammar School. Small 8vo, ls. 6d. 


An Introduction to Ancient History. 
Being a Sketch of the History of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
and Rome. By Lionzt W. Lyps, M.A., Classical Exhibitioner 
and Modern History Prize-Essayist of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. r 


Selection from the Greek 
Tragedians. By the Rev. E. D. Sronz, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge; formerly Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Forming a Volume of “Selections from Classical 
Authors.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A First French Writer. 
For the Use of Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. By A. 
A. Somrervittz, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





RIVINGTONS: Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
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